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ORDER NOW? 


29th Aunual 
Convention Proceedings 


The only complete story of what took place at the 
history-making WARTIME STREAMLINED CONVEN- 
TION OF KIWANIS, held in Chicago, June 20-24. 


All Kiwanians privileged to attend will want a copy 
because of its valuable suggestions for any kind of 
Kiwanis activity. And of course the proceedings will 
bring the convention to the thousands of members 
who could not attend because of the war. 


Utilize the many ideas contained in the Convention 
Proceedings for your club and committee work and 
benefit by the experience of Kiwanis leaders. 


A cross index, worked out in detail, will aid you in 
finding suggestions covering any phase of Kiwanis 
activity. 





USE THIS 
COUPON 





KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL, 520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


I enclose $ Pa I Shiner seieacenens copies of 29th Annual Convention Proceedings at $2.00. 
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In This Issue 


THE NORTH AMERICAN WAY 
series of articles is resumed in this issue 
with the story of Edward G. Budd, 
Prophet With Honor. This series will 
various phases 


of individual 


business, 


portray 


achievements in agriculture, 


and the professions. These will not be 
“success” stories; they will exemplity 
the potential opportunity for everyone 
under the of 
prise, a system which has made possible 


Ameri- 


system individual enter- 
the development of the typical 
can institutions which 
Canada and the United States the envy 
of the world. 


have made 


For August 


Scheduled for Atfgust are some of the 
principal addresses made at the recent 
International Convention, all resolutions 
passed and a general story of the im- 
addition there 
The North 


will deal 


portant happenings. In 


another article in 


Way 


successful venture 


will be 


American series which 


with a in the 


field of agriculture. 


very 


Not Wanted 


Sir: 
Before donning the khaki I was a 
Ki- 


rc- 


Dear 


member of the Gainesville, Texas, 


wanis club. Someone around here 


The 


( ccask yn 


and | 
the 


Magazine 
through 


Kiwanis 
to 


ceives 
had 
March issue. 


glance 


Africa for nineteen 
months and naturally, I get back 
to the good old USA I expect to find a 
It is but natural that 
war brings about many changes that we 


| have been in 


when 
lot of changes. 
However, | 


the 
founders 


would not otherwise have. 
doubt if Franklin 
other American 


Ben and all of 
stout-hearted 
would have appreciated some of the pre- 
the 
that we receive it is evident that there 
still 
forms and governmental centralization 


It 


“Jeffersonian Democracy” 


war changes. In reading matter 


are certain obnoxious social re 


in progress. seems to me we need 


a little more 
and a little less of those so-called social 
reforms in government. 

In the column | 


“Question Box” 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


noticed slight mention to some sort of 
“Keep 


organized in 


committee 
It 


im- 


American” 
of the clubs. 


America 
some 
seems to me that that is a most 
portant subject on which several vol 
umes could be written. Everyone young 
be taught but 


life 


and old should not only 
should be practicing in everyday 
how to be good American citizens in a 
democracy. One should know as much 
about our foreign policy, city and state 
he does about his 


as 


administrations 
everyday job. 

I have met a lot of people over here 
and nine out of ten of them expect to 
to the United States time. 
Some are very nice people and sort of 
Naturally, we 
the other 


20 some 
pillars of the community. 
have no place in America for 
kind. If 
the 
desirables 


absorbed 

“great melting pot,” the un- 

are left to run the foreign 

countries. That is my reason for saying 

that all to the United 
States should be stopped immediately. 

Corp. C. FLETCHER 
Member of Gainesville (Tex.) Club. 


these desirables are 


into 


immigration 





We Bow 

Gentlemen: 

| want to express my appreciation of 
your magazine. Among the items that 
I have found especially interesting are 
the fine woodcuts by E. W. Bartlett in 
the August, 1943, and February, 1944, 
issues; Henderson’s “Postwar Business 
and Postwar Education Get Together” 


in the April, 1944, issue and the various 





articles on aviation in the May, 1944 
issue. 
Joun R. MINER 
Rochester, Minn. 
Satisfied 
Dear Mr. Fulkerson: 


The frank letter which you printed on 
“Personal Page” in the March is- 
of The 


sented a point of view. 


your 
sue Kiwanis Magazine repre- 
May I be equal- 
ly frank and say that I think there are 
unfortunate implications in your cor- 
respondent’s letter. 

I inferred that he was not particu- 
larly happy at the trend in political af 
fairs of the past decade. He was wor- 
over the “cancerous growth” of 
what he called “the old 
paternalism, of unionism, and regimen- 
tation,” and he appealed to Kiwanians 


at home to do what they could to rectify 


ried 


America of 


the situation. 
Turn to page 29) 
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kX John Q. Public undertook a microscopic examination 
otf American business leaders to seek an outstanding 
—— 


could well be the person and career of Edward G. Budd, 


product of our free enterprise system, Exhibit 


trail-blazer in modern transportation. Not many others have 
contributed so tangibly to the technological progress of 
our time. 

Throughout his life, Budd has been a decade or two ahead 
of the parade. And in respect to almost every one of his 
dreams, he has had the sardonic satisfaction of seeing his 
ideas eventually become the accepted practice of industry. 

Several years ago, a writer described him as “an old 
man in a hurry.” We understand Budd never liked that 
phrase. For one thing, his robust routine at the age of 
seventy-three still wears out many 
of his junior associates. For an- 
other, the record shows that he 
has been in a hurry for half a 
century. 

Born in Smyrna, Delaware, in 
1871, Budd graduated from the 
local high school, and then went 
on to Philadelphia to study en- 
Tnsti- 


gineering at the Franklin 


IWANIS 


Undaunted by skeptics, with a tenacity 
matching the durabi'ity of the metal he 
has developed, Budd opens new frontiers 
for stainless steel which will continue 
to revolutionize transportation equipment. 


The story of an individual’s enterprise. 


MAGAZINE 


ERAT ome, 


* 


Budd's first stainless 

steel plane, now rest- 

ing in front of Frank- 
lin Institute. 


PROPHET 
WITH HONOR 


by Lawrence H., Singer 


tute. His first job was in a Pennsylvania shop manutactur- 
ing railroad car seats. The infant automobile industry soon 
captured his imagination, and he started toying with the 
idea of improving car bodies, which were then built of wood. 

Budd visualized the approaching era of mass transporta- 
tion, and argued that something stronger than wood was 
needed for speed and safety. Unable to convince his asso- 
ciates, he quit in 1912 and used the modest savings he had 
accumulated to set up his own business. 

The tiny factory’s first contract called for building a few 
steel truck bodies for retail delivery. It seems hard to 
believe today, but almost a decade was required to sell the 
idea to the passenger car industry. In desperation, Budd 
resorted to dramatic showmanship to demonstrate his rad- 

ical all-steel bodies. At one time, 
he arranged a public demonstra- 
tion with an elephant perched on 
top of a car. Again, he sent one 
of the autos rolling over a cliff, 
and urged his skeptical prospects 
to try that stunt with a wooden 
body. Eventually every manufac- 
turer fell into line. 
auto 


His pioneering in- steel 








4 

et followed a similar pattern. Budd 
Wheel Company was organized in 1916, 
and that venture’s early rebuffs were 
equally discouraging. Today steel 

heels are in universal use. The turret- 
top design was his creation, and he 

aited patiently for fourteen years un- 
til it was generally adopted by the in- 


dustry. He also played an important 


art in the development of automatic 
ur-wheel mechanical brakes, and nu- 
erous other automotive innovations. 

Until the great depression got under 
av in 


1930, Budd was primarily a 


builder of auto bodies. The onset of the 
business crisis, and the subsequent surge 
of unemployment, turned his thoughts 
to new fields that might take up the 
lack. One of the early results of these 
the 
first stainless steel amphib- 
plane in 1931. 
behind that 

be helpful to retrace the history of stain- 


1 


iC@ss teel 


deliberations was construction of 


the worlds 


iou lo understand the 


tory achievement, it will 


progress. 


The first stainless steel was an- 


nounced by an English metallurgist in 


1910. It was then merely an alloy of 
chromium and iron, During World 
War I, German technologists added 
nickel to the formulation, and _ this 
proved to be a great forward step. But 
the new alloy was not taken seriously 
by the engineering world. It was tar- 
nish-proof, and thus the metal was 


adopted for kitchenware and for use in 
chemical plants. Occasionally an archi- 


tect would utilize it for decorative 


cttect, 


Budd had 


tor any years. 


been fascinated by this 


problem He was the first 
to conceive of stainless steel as a basic 
tructural material. Although three 
times the weight of aluminum, it also 
has about three times the strength of 
the lighter metal. The big drawback of 
tainless was its inability to withstand 
welding; it was adversely affected by 
heat. 

The historic contribution of Edward 
Budd was his perfection of the Shot- 
weld system of fabricating stainless— 
fusing sheets of the metal together with 
an instantaneous and controlled appli- 


When 
Budd first considered the structural use 


cation of high electric current. 
if stainless steel, critics scoffed because 
it was too costly. Budd countered with 
this observation: “I’m not interested in 
After 


use diamonds to cut steel!” 


cost. it’s the worth that counts. 

= 

ai, we 
Shotwelding made possible the build- 

ng of the first stainless steel plane. The 


mphibious craft had a successful ca- 
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Edward G. Budd, founder and president of the manufacturing 
company in Philadelphia, which bears his name. 


reer in this country. It was then shipped 
across the Atlantic and flown all over 
Europe. But it caused no great stir in 
aviation circles, for Budd was again 
ahead of his time. The plane was finally 
retired to pasture in front of the Frank- 
lin Institute. There it still rests, ex- 
posed to the elements, in excellent con- 
dition after thirteen years have passed. 

The great milestone of Budd's career 
occurred on April 9, 1934. On that day, 
the railroad industry viewed an historic 
Zephyr, 


streamlined, 
the 


innovation —the Burlington 
first 


lightweight 


our stainless _ steel, 


train. Launched at 
depth of the depression, the instantane- 
ous success of that creation succeeded 
overnight in changing the world’s con- 
cept of modern passenger travel. 
Railroad coaches previously weighed 
to 160,000 pounds. Budd's sleek, 
silvery, smooth-riding design cut 60,000 
off that total. The Zephyr im- 
mediately caught the imagination of the 


up 
pounds 


traveling public, and began turning 


bright-red ink operating deficits into the 
somber but more attractive hue of black 
profits. 

The Zephyr’s triumph brought a del- 
uge of orders from other railroads. In 
the next seven years, Budd built a long 
procession of streamliners — including 
the Super Chief, Champion, Flying 
Yankee, Silver Meteor, Empire State 
Express, and El Capitan. As 
ample of the overwhelming acceptance 


an ex- 
of these trains, coach business on the 
Florida run hundred 
percent within a year of the introduc- 


increased twelve 


tion of the modern equipment. 

Soon the value of stainless was ap- 
preciated by the trucking industry. Since 
there is a gross limit on loads imposed 
by most states, every pound of weight 
saved in a trailer meant an extra pound 
of pay load. It is estimated that each 
surplus pound eliminated is worth a 


Thus 


the new-type trailers generally paid for 


dollar a year in truck income. 


themselves in a little over a year. 
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The Navy, too, soon acknowledged 
the tangible advantages of stainless 
steel. Tonnage reduced in a ship’s su- 
perstructure could be applied to armor 
and armament. Accordingly, many of 
our warships now use stainless in 
masts, stacks, doors, hatches and boiler 
casings. The alloy is also widely em- 
ployed in cutlery and kitchen equip- 
ment at sea because of its serviceability. 
Stainless has become the standard metal 
in industry where resistance to chemical 
corrosion is a paramount consideration. 

Shortly after Pearl Harbor, Budd 
was summoned to resume the aviation 
research he had begun many years be- 
fore. Only a few weeks ago the Navy 
released its first photographs and data 
on Budd’s new Conestoga cargo plane, 
now in mass production. With a stain- 
less steel skin rolled to a .008 inch 





thickness, the revolutionary aircraft is 
a twin-engine design, developed for 
rugged over-water duty. 

Edward Budd is five feet ten inches 
of portly, dynamic energy. His arrest- 
ing crop of white hair and snowy mus- 
tache, his genial, courtly manner, sug- 
gest an American of a vanishing era. 
The Budd plants are now devoted en- 
tirely to war production. They were the 
original manufacturers of the bazooka 
projectile and the rifle grenade. The 
factories have turned out millions of 
fragmentation bombs and_ shells, and 
other ordnance material. 

Nowadays Edward Budd is devoting 
an increasing amount of his thought to 
postwar job-making. “We don’t like 
war or war work,’ he remarked not 
long ago. “As there was a desperate- 





ness in the move to get into war work, 
so there will be a similar desperateness 
to get out of it. No catastrophe could | 
exceed that of having no work for the 
American people.” 


The history of American progress is, 





to a large extent, the story of men who 
have risked their own resources in the 
development of ideas which have re- 
sulted in higher standards of living and 
greater opportunity for employment. 
This is the North American Way, the 
way of individual enterprise, where 
\merican genius prospers by bringing 
prosperity to his fellow men. 


Top: Budd's new stainless steel Navy cargo plane, 

Conestoga, now in full-scale production. Right: 

Budd's first stainless steel plane has braved ele- 

ments for 13 years in front of Franklin Institute. 

Center: His first stainless steel train was the 
Burlington Zephyr. 
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Give The ‘Teen-Agcrs A Chance 


To Learn To Drive! 


You have a stake in seeing that today’s ‘teen 
agers and those coming along in a few 
years learn to be skillful drivers able to 
cope with any possible driving situation. 


By W. L. Robinson 


ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, TRAFFIC 
ENGINEERING AND SAFETY DEPT., 
AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION 


OHNNY BROWN was one of 


those “high school kids around the 
e@ corner” whose — slogan - painted 
jalopy. was an object of neighborhood 
amusement three years ago. Now he is 
driving a huge army truck on vital 
upply missions through the mud near 
Rome. The driver training course he 
took in high school and the tinkering 
that was necessary to keep his jalopy 
rolling gave him knowledge that helps 
to pull him through some mighty tough 
situations. He had a good background 
for the intensive driver training the 
\rmvy gave him. 

Remember Mary Banks who lived 
next door and was the envy of the 
vounger kids when she learned to drive 
in high school at 17?) Now she’s a 
WAC assigned to an overseas army 
headquarters. She pilots her jeep 
through swamp and over rough terrain 
to deliver important personnel and 
MessSAaLesS The high school course she 
took showed up on her enlistment rec- 
ord and resulted in a higher rating and 


this important assignment. 





Learning how the AAA 
brake reaction detona- 
tor is used to test both 
reaction time of drivers 
and braking efficiency 
under actual road 
conditions. 





Ability to judge position 
of fenders and to steer 
correctly is being tested. 
Student is required to 
steer car through pairs 
of stanchions placed off 
center, both forward 
and backward. 


High school students 

taking the AAA course 

are being shown when 

to turn the steering 

wheel to the right when 

backing into a parking 
space. 





Johnny and Mary are but two of 
hundreds, nay, of thousands, of youths 
who today are utilizing driving experi- 
ence gained in their high school days 
in valuable ways in the armed services 
or in keeping essential civilian trans- 
portation moving. 

They are driving the jeeps and tanks 
and supply trucks in Africa and India 
and Italy and in the South Pacific. At 
home they are driving passenger buses 
and transport trucks and delivering 
milk, laundry, coal, loads of small air- 
plane parts, and a myriad of other vital 
supplies. Without the training and ex- 
perience they had gained operating their 
own or the family car in the “good old 
days,” the army’s advanced driver train- 
ing program would have been slowed 
down tremendously and our essential 
civilian transportation would be cracked 
much worse than it is. 

Now, however, there are few if any 
more Johnnies and Marys coming along. 
Good Young Drivers Scarce 

Army officials deplore the fact that 
too few 18-year-old inductees are enter- 
ing the army with previous driving or 
auto “tinkering” experience. There are 
more driving jobs in the army than ex- 
perienced new recruits to fill them. One 
out of every four men in the armed 
service operates some kind of motor 
vehicle. Brig. Gen. E. B. Gregory, the 
(Quartermaster General, has put it 
thusly! “The American Army is an 
army on wheels. Thousands of highly 
trained drivers are required to operate 
efficiently the great fleet of Army vehi- 
cles. The ability of these drivers to get 

(Turn to page 28) 
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Its the TRUTH 


By William Ganson Rose 


MERICAN advertising will meet 
the greatest challenge of its his- 
tory when the production of ci- 

vilian goods comes with a rush at the 
end of the European War. Many new 
items will require attention and accept- 
ance; many old products, revived pres- 
entation. Practically all of these neces- 
sities and luxuries from the factories 
of the nation will march to the fields 
of prospects behind the advertising ban- 
TRUTH, which, three 
decades, has the watchword of 
American advertising. 

There is a keener appreciation than 
ever before on the part of the manu- 


ner otf for 


been 


facturers and the men who herald their 
goods, that the fraudulent advertising 
of one company hurts the whole cause ut 
advertising. Then, too, better-business 
bureaus, advertising clubs and the laws 
of the land are safeguarding the public 
as never before against false claims. 
They are impressing the fact that the 
public must read its advertising with 
confidence or the colossal influence of 
advertising will suffer immeasurably. 

The advertising man normally is a 
great spender. For example, in 1942, 
his outgo was more than $1,800,000,000. 
His power is great. He inspires many 
of the customs of his people. With the 
exception of the church, the school, the 
newspaper and the periodical, he wields 
a greater influence than other 
human force. 

He has raised the standards of living 


any 


miraculously in the past and promises 
for the future an ever-increasing de- 
gree of comfort, convenience and happi- 
ness. 

Some man—the adman! 

It is largely due to the advertising 
man that this is the day of business 
ascendancy. Not many years ago, an 
important factory might number a dozen 
employees. Then came the adman. He 
acquainted the public with the products 
of the factory, and the establishment 
grew, its methods improved, its products 
became better and cheaper, and more 
people bought in larger quantities. 
Everyone prospered—save the rival fac- 
tory that did not advertise. 

In the old days, manufacturers of 
food products were careless. Then the 
adman came, saw to it that the products 









eS 
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oy, 
Py 


of his company were clean and adver- 
tised the fact. Now manufacturers ap- 
preciate that their products must be 
wholesome if they are to prosper. 

In days gone by, the sly dog, the 
keen old fox and the skinflint succeeded 
through dishonest methods. Then the 
adman came and proved that honesty is 
the only business policy and chose for 
“Truth.” In the old 
days the plan of organization and the 


his watchword, 
methods of manufacturing were clumsy, 
but the adman created a demand for 
goods that compelled efficiency. 

When he the 
was proud and jealous, each of his kind 
after his 
But today, he and his fellows 
the 
over, exchange ideas and co-operate for 


Was younger, adman 


working by himself own 
fashion. 
meet in advertising clubs nation 
mutual good. 

The Egyptian was the first adman— 
a mural sign maker—and the precedent 
for the bill-poster. 
tions and announcements 


various places by the Romans. Later on 


Then came direc- 
painted in 


came the bellman and the town crier. 
The early adman appears to have 


Adman of new era must sell 
American goods not only in 


own land but must help in de- 


velopment of foreign markets. 


























been held in low esteem, witness an es- 
say written by one Sheppard in Lon- 
don in 1652. In referring to a medical 
advertiser in a news letter of that day 
he says, “The mountebank healer gives 
you a bill of his cures, and because the 
fellow cannot lie sufficiently himself, he 
gets one of these advertising writers 
to do it for him.” 

In 1657, the following curious adver- 
tisement appeared in the first copy of 
the “Public Advertiser,” London, and 
was probably the first attempt in Eng- 
land to sell goods by advertising: 

“In 


side of the Old Exchange, the drink 


3artholomew Lane, on the back 


called coffee, which is a very whole- 
some and physical drink, having many 
excellent vertues, closes the orifice of 
the stomach, fortifies the heat within, 


helpeth digestion, quickeneth the spirits, 


maketh the heart lightsome, is good 
against eye-sores, coughs or colds, 


rhumes, consumption, head ache, drop- 

sie, gout, scurvy, King’s evil, and many 

others; is to be sold both in the morn- 
(Turn to page 31) 
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So highly did the late 
Will Rogers think of 














the work accom- 
plished at the Home 
he gave them prize 
boar, Blue Boy, used 
in making movie, 


"State Fair.” 
. sali 


L “ é 


HIGHLIGHT of International fuibdeit ten.’ sander, 
President Donald B.  Rice’s  wWittiam 1. Winn, left, 
president of Los Angeles 
visit to the McKinlev Home for Bovs, roy itt nenapihs 

. - . Palmer, acting su- 
the Los Angeles club’s major project.  perintendent of the 
William TI. Home, visit McKinley 

Log Cabin. 
















Los Angeles sojourn was his 


His escort was President 
Winn of the Los Angeles club. 

lo be eligible to enter McKinley 
Home a boy must be between eight 


and tourteen years of age, physically . 









Above: In the milking 
barn. Left to right: 
Messrs. Palmer, Rice 
and Winn, and center, 
Ben G. Wright, presi- 
dent of McKinley Community Chest donations, and with 
Home Board of Direc income from a $250,000 endowment. 
tors. Left: President 
Rice inspects prize 
heifer at McKinley which the regular operating budget does 

Home for Boys. = not contemplate. This work is financed 


by the club’s operation of 250 vending 







money paid for the boys’ tuition, with 


Kiwanis does for the boys those things 


Ben G. Wright, past president of the 
Los Angeles club and president of the machines, by coins 
McKinley Home Board of Directors, McKinley Home box at the weekly club 


together with Russell L. Hoghe, chair- luncheons and by funds raised from 


dropped into a 


and mentally normal, not a delinquent. man of the Kiwanis McKinley Home _ personal contributions by members and 
through special functions. 

Kiwanian Richard M. Palmer, acting 
superintendent of the Home since Capt. 
Earl C. McInnis, a member of the Los 
Angeles club for many years and for 


He may be an orphan or a half-orphan, Committee, explained to President Rice 
or he may come from a broken home. that the Home represents an investment 
His qualifications and characteristics of three-quarters of a million dollars, 
are carefully investigated. that the annual upkeep of the Home is 

mane physicians, dentists, and $100,000 and that there is no indebted- 
optometrists examine the boys regularly ness on the project. many years superintendent of the Home, 
and glasses are given free to those need- The Kiwanis club does not finance the entered military service, was guide dur- 


ing then Home's operations. That is done with ing President Rice’s tour. 
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Personal Page 


By Roe Fulkerson 


SENSITIVE PLANTS 


HEN I was a youngster in the mountains of 

East Tennessee, I spent all my leisure time 

sitting on the creek bank with a cane pole, 
fishing for perch and suckers. As I sat quietly absorbed in 
my fishing, the little things of the woods and the fields fed 
and played around me and I accumulated quite a bit of 
knowledge of nature. Among the little things which played 
around me were the chiggers. I accumulated a lot of chig- 
gers as well as information. 

One day as I sat happily waiting for a fish to bite, I 
noticed an attractive plant near me. The leaves grew ex- 
actly opposite each other on the stem. When I reached over 
to touch one of them, to my surprise, every leaf folded over 
on top of the one opposite. In half an hour they opened out 
again, but when I touched them once more, they immedi- 
ately folded. 

It was my first knowledge of a sensitive plant. I didn’t 
know such things existed, but I had a name for the plant. 
I called it the Miss Parthenia Blackburn. 

Miss Parthenia Blackburn was a spinster lady in our town, 
In addition to wearing spit curls and a bustle, she wore a 
vinaigrette on her finger. For the information of you young 
folks, a vinaigrette is a little bottle on a chain, and it con- 
tains smelling salts. 

Miss Parthenia never was without her vinaigrette because 
she was always having the vapors or something. She was 
given to tears and fainting spells. This was back in the days 
when all ladies were supposed to be sensitive. 

Miss Parthenia was super-sensitive. She just went around 
everywhere getting her feelings hurt and lapsing into tears, 
or keeling over in a faint. She seemed to devote all her time 
to getting her feelings hurt. A casual word or a sharp glance 
was enough to send her into tears. This was considered very 
genteel at the time, so it is easy to see why I named that 
plant for her. It was as sensitive as she was. 

That was way back yonder more than fifty years ago, but 
I am still meeting suffering souls of both sexes who remind 
me of Miss Parthenia. They all seem to think they must 
have special attention. They feel that they deserve service 
stripes or medals of some sort for being so sensitive. They 
are pretty tough on their martyred relatives, friends and—I 
am sorry to say—Kiwanians ! 

Gosh all hemlock, all of us are sensitive! We all get our 
feelings hurt! We all have our pride. We all feel slighted 
at times. But everybody except the Miss Parthenias learns 
early in life to control himself and not fold his leaves or his 
hands at a touch, a slight or a blow to his pride. 

Fortunately, most of us realize that in this busy, careless 
world, no one has the time or the inclination to persecute 





them deliberately. Not being Miss Parthenias, we know that 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred affronts are unintentional 
and should be treated accordingly. 

Yet there are thousands of people who refuse to take their 
bruises casually. They feel that as important as they are, 
people should watch out and see to it that their feelings are 
not hurt. They think they suffer more from the hurts of 
hman contacts than other people. The plain fact is that 
they do not. They are simply Miss Parthenias who sniffle 
more over their sufferings in order to get more attention. 

The Mies Parthenia racket is used by ruthless egotists to 
obtain attention they do not deserve, but can attain in no 
other way. 

Study Miss Parthenia and you will find an uninteresting, 
self-centered person who couldn't get the spotlight in any 
other manner or on eny other pretext for five minutes. 

3ut if Miss Parthenia happens to be a cute little wisp 
a gray-haired mother, you are so placed 
Yet it is a bluff, 
and one of the meanest bluffs in the world, because it brings 


of a blonde, or 
that you simply cannot call her bluff! 


nisery and unhappiness to both family and friends. Miss 
Parthenia can terrify a whole family and change a happy 
home into one from which the husband escapes to the near- 
est bar, the daughters escape at the first offer of marriage, 
and the sons escape the first time they have money enough 
to leave town. 

Miss Parthenia is not always a woman, Often she is a 
man with his feelings sticking out all over him, ready and 
Waiting to be hurt—and rather disappointed if he isn’t. 

What to do about it: Be ruthless with these he-Miss 
Parthenias. Do what I did as a small boy. I took every 
playmate I had out into the woods and along the creek 
banks hunting sensitive plants to touch and make fold up! 
Any one who makes such a to-do over his private upsets, 
his sensitive nature, is obviously suffering from an inflated 
ego which needs puncturing. He is as much of a pest as 
the chiggers I collect when I go fishing. 

The man with the grievances, the man who feels that he 
is never appreciated or understood, the man who has always 
been done wrong by semebody, is an unmitigated nuisance 
whose feelings should be ignored until they become as tough 
as other peoples. 

The Miss Parthenias are mud on our heels in this busy 
war-time world. If their grievances are about rationing or 
taxes, they are entitled to even less consideration. 

Did anybody ever think you were a Miss Parthenia? 

Gosh! Wonder if anybody ever thought I was one? My 
feelings get hurt now and then. But then, I’m the mental 


type, artistic and sensitive. You understand. 





has brought Canada 


HE 


and the United States closer to- 


war 


gether, not only sentimentally, 
but economically. The cooperation be- 
tween the two countries is greater than 
Americans realize. 


most Canadians or 


Recently I was in Washington and I 


sked a high Canadian official what was 
his chief job. “Wiping out the boundary 
line between the two countries” was his 
answer, 

rhe cooperation started long before 
States entered the war. As 


1940, 
set up the Permanent Joint Board of 


ie United 
long ago as August, there was 
Defense, with five representatives from 
Canada and five from the United States. 
LaGuardia is the 


\merican section and Col. O. M. Big- 


Mavor chairman of 


gar of the Canadian. This committee 

ade recommendations in the critical 
davs of the war, for the joint defense 
of the continent, when there was fear 


that the Germans might even attack this 
continent. It was responsible for the 
recommendations which led to the con- 
struction of the Alaskan Highway and 
for the building of a series of air bases 
hetween Edmonton and Alaska. 

Another committee which dates back 
before the entrance of the United States 





Symbolic of the unity 
existing between two 
great countries, the 
Rainbow Bridge joins 
Canada and the 
United States at Ni- 
agara Falls, Ont., and 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A Kiwanis Club in 
each further em- 
phasizes the common 
purpose of our peo- 
ples. The cover pic- 
ture recognizes July 
| and July 4, each a 
significant anniversary 
to these freedom- 
loving people. 


into the war is known as the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee. This committee, with 
equal representation from Canada and 
the United States, aims at coordinating 
the the 


the production of defense requirements. 


resources of two countries in 
And what is even more important to re- 
duce so far as possible postwar econom- 
ic dislocation. 

Here is an example of the work of 
this committee. It planned the most effi- 
cient-use of lake shipping of the two 
the 


sritain and the carry- 


countries for transportation of 
wheat to Great 
ing of iron ore to the steel producing 


munition plants of Canada and_ the 
United States. This committee has also 
made recommendations tc coordinate 
the agricultural programs of the two 
countries. 


An 


arising out of the 


interesting recent development 
study by the commit- 
tee has been the initiation of a joint 
the 
North Pacific area. The study is an out- 
growth of the Alaskan Highway. The 
area to be surveyed includes Alaska, 
the Yukon Northern 


British Columbia. What is proposed is 


Canadian-United States survey of 


Territory and 


that after the war the two governments 


cooperate in the development of this 
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vast territory. There have even been 
suggestions that there be a joint politi- 
cal administration in the Far North, but 
this is outside the scope of the commit- 
tee and is very unlikely. 

Hundreds of examples could be given 
where duplication in production has 
been greatly reduced. For instance, ar- 
rangements were made for concentra- 
tion on one type of propeller in the 
United States and another type in Can- 
ada. This resulted in efficient 
total production to meet the needs of 


more 


both countries. 
What about the future? 


proposes to go its 


Politically 


each country own 


way, developing its own civilization. 
Sut we have common ideals, a common 
love of liberty and freedom and a com- 
mon way of life. This is the reason we 
are fighting side by side. But there is 
a growing belief that after the war there 


Both 


countries believe that individual enter- 


will be closer economic bonds. 
prise has been the fundamental basis of 
the remarkable development in the past 
150 years of this continent. It has been 
the sturdy pioneer spirit of the peoples 
of Canada and the United States, which 
has resulted in a progress in a century 
and a half, which is without parallel in 
the world. There may, in future, be 
more government regulation and con- 
trol than we have known in the past, 
to prevent the errors of foolish com- 
petition, but in both countries if indi- 
vidual effort is throttled it will mean we 
will lose that spirit of enterprise and 
the incentive of ambition which has been 
the characteristic of this continent. 
With common economic ideals it is 
natural, and it is for the best interests 
of both countries, that there be closer 
economic ties. The day of intense na- 
tionalism, and particularly of the eco- 
nomic nationalism of the two decades 
before the war, is past. If there is not 
closer. cooperation not only between 
Canada and the United States, but be- 
tween this continent and the rest of the 
this war will have been 


fought in vain. 


world, then 
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BOTANICAL 
DESIGNER 


Ever think the war would 
play havoc with decora- 
tive material? It does. But 


local plants make good. 


The Story 
Behind 
the 


Classification 


No. 23 








ee 


ARRY HENOCH’S classifica- 
It is 
flowers” 


tion is a bit misleading. 
given as “artificial 
are not artificial. They 
some 


and the flowers 
are genuine and have been in 
cases dyed but in all cases preserved 
and made permanent and fireproof. 

There used to be three firms produc- 
ing decorators’ and florists’ supplies 
but now there are only two and strange- 
ly both are in Indiana. The Ove Gnatt 
Company which Kiwanian Henoch rep- 
resents is the largest in the United 
States and this most likely means it is 
the largest in the world. 

It is a strange business this manu- 
facture of wreaths and decorative mate- 
rial. Raw materials formerly came from 
the four corners of the earth. Now the 
this 
Australia and 


supply is restricted to 
South America, 


points in Africa. 


country, 
some 


Beside our typewriter as we write 
this “Story Behind the Classification” 
is a beautiful “preserved” flower some- 
thing of the shape of a May flower. 
There also is a miniature little tree, the 
sort you see in dioramas and model 









forest scenes. There is a dyed burr that 
is beautiful. The preserved flower is the 
calyx of a very young coconut and it 
The little tree 
is made from Norwegian lichen, rein- 


came from Porto Rico. 


deer feed, and the burr is what was left 
of the cotton boll after the cotton had 
been picked. Just three examples of the 
surprises you run into when looking 
over Kiwanian Henoch’s plant. 

Here is a series of buildings, some 
of them four stories high, taking up a 
whole block in La Porte, 
what once was a carriage factory. Nor- 


Indiana, of 


mally there would be 250 employes 
spraying colors on fern leaves, sorting 
mosses and leaves and packing ship- 
ments. But with orders piling in heavier 
than in the history of the business there 
are but 90 employes and orders have to 
be turned down. It isn’t exactly an es- 
sential industry even though it has a lot 
With no red and 


Tancy 


to do with morale. 


green wreaths and decorations 










around the holidays things might be a 


P staal 
bit drab. And unless that great beautitul 


Christmas wreath you admired _ last 


year was made by your own florist it’s 
ninety-nine chances out of a hundred 
that it came from La Porte. 

Pine cones of a hundred shapes and 
all over the United States 


sizes from 









(they used to get a lot of cones from 
Italy), moss, ferns, insignificant weeds, 
branches, leaves, foliage of all sorts go 
into the dying and preserving vats and 
All 


produced in 


are hung up before the sprayers. 
the 
Once a 


dyes, by way, are 


America. fire marshal in a 
western state condemned a great decora- 
tion scheme which at tremendous cost 


had 


thing or other. 


installed to celebrate 
The 


tically called La Porte by long distance. 


been some- 


decorators fran- 

The fire hazard worried the authorities. 

“Try and set it afire with matches, 

candles or blow torches,” said Kiwanian 

Henoch. Apparently the process which 

the originator of the company brought 
(Turn to page 28) 
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BUILT ON A ROCK 





ittempt to visualize events 
twenty years ahead ts only con- 
jecture. Looking back—the hap- 


penings of twenty years ago seem to 
have taken place but yesterday, and it 
is a shock to realize that so much time 
Kiwani- 
the 9th 


Kiwanis 


has elapsed. There are 


many 
ans who, being reminded of 
\nnual “The 


Club International,” may recall with a 


Convention of 


feeling of nostalgia the stirring events 
of those days even as they realize the 


which has been made since 


progress 
that time. 
1924 was 


a memorable one, for it was there that 


The Denver Convention of 


Edmund F. Arras of Columbus, Ohio, was president in 
1924 and presided at the Ninth Annual Convention. 


the foundation of Kiwanis International 
was firmly established and the towering 
structure we know today was begun. 
There was no precipitate action, how- 
ever, as for many months Kiwanis 
leaders had been considering how to 
convert the rapidly growing member- 
into a cohesive organization by 


ship 
establishing certain objectives toward 


which the clubs could direct their ef- 
forts without restricting the individual 
enterprise of the club unit. 

The many ideas were brought to a 
at the Atlanta Con- 


vention when the following resolution 


focal point in 1923 


was adopted: 

ResoLvep; by The Kiwanis Club In- 
ternational in annual convention duly 
that a Con- 


assembled Constitutional 


vention, consisting of the present and 





By William A. Dunlap 


all Past International Presidents and 
the present and all past International 
chairmen of the Board of District Gov- 
ernors, be established, and that it be 
forthwith instructed and empowered to 
make a careful, analytical and scientific 
study of our present Constitution and 
By-Laws, investigate fully our present 
organization methods for the purpose 
the and report its 


and 


of revising same, 


conclusions recommendations to 

our next annual convention in 1924. 
The personnel of the Constitutional 

Convention as recorded at the time was 


as follows: Present President Edmund 


F. Arras; Past Presidents George H. 
Ross, Harry E. Karr, J. Mercer Bar- 
nett, Henry J. Elliott, Perry S. Patter- 


son, George F. Hixson: Present Chair- 
man of District Governors Lewis Mit- 


chell: and Past Chairmen of District 
Governors John H. Moss, Victor M. 
Johnson, and R. A. Mansfield Hobbs. 


At the first regular meeting Harry EF. 
Karr was elected Chairman and R. A. 
Mansfield 
the International 
W. Parker, was elected Secretary. It 
was also voted that Raymond M. Cross- 
the 


and 


Hobbs, Vice Chairman, and 


Secretary, Fred. C. 


man, Chairman of International 


Committee on Laws Regulations, 
with the Con- 


The 


Chairman appointed as a Drafting Com- 


should be invited to sit 


vention as an advisory member. 


Patterson, Henry J. 
Mitchell, and as a 
John H. 


Moss, George H. Ross and George F. 


mittee, Perry S. 
Elliott, and 


Classification 


Lewis 


Committee, 


Hixson. 

That these men worked assiduously 
that 
the 


at their task is evident by the fact 
eight meetings were held during 
year, and that their final draft prepared 
1924, was 


Convention 


in Chicago on April 25-26, 
the 


with minor changes. 


approved at Denver 
Truly a remark- 
that 


By-Laws, 


able achievement, for document, 
the still 


stands as the guiding light of Kiwanis 


Constitution and 
progress. Only such alterations as have 
been required to meet changing condi- 
tions have been made; fundamentally it 
is the same and should continue to pro- 
mote the welfare and control the des- 
International for 


tinies of Kiwanis 


years to come. 





Some of the innovations included in 
the 
adopted in 1924 should be recalled, The 
fact that they are taken for granted to- 
day only serves to prove their worth. 
The Interna- 


tional” was created; the Board of Trus- 


Constitution and By-Laws as 


official name “Kiwanis 
tees as at present constituted was set 
up, and the District Governors named 
as officers of Kiwanis International. 
The International Council 
lished and given authority to amend the 


was estab- 
By-Laws, such action being binding un- 
less disapproved at the next Convention. 
The motto “We Build” was made of- 
ficial and included in the By-Laws. 


Past International President Harry E. Karr of Balti- 

more, Maryland, was chairman ef the Constitutional 

(Pictures of both gentlemen taken 
in 1924.) 


Convention. 


Perhaps the most important result of 
the Constitutional Convention was Arti- 
cle II of the Constitution, the Objects 
of Kiwanis International. This succinct 
statement of the purposes of a large 
and still growing organization has been 
tested for twenty years and found to be 
adequate. Not a change has been neces- 
sary. None will be necessary so long as 
Canadians and Americans continue to 
recognize the Christian principles of 
the North American way of life. 

Twenty years ago—just a memory— 
but the achievements of the past twenty 
years are a challenge to the leaders of 
the future. Kiwanians will meet that 
challenge. 
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4 PROJECT IN 
AMERICAN. HIST 


By Thurman Sensing 
‘= 


CHAIRMAN, AMERICAN HISTORY AWARD COMMITTEE; 
SECRETARY, KIWANIS CLUB OF NASHVILLE 


HE Nashville, Tennessee, Ki- Students become experts ; 
wanis club has just completed in American History and 
what it considers to be the most Win attractive prizes. 





fundamentally valuable project in which Kiwanis gets in the pub- 

it has ever engaged. This was a con- lic eye and everyone Tryon, y 

test in American history conducted profits thereby. Se Februar 13, 0 
among the approximately 1,200 seniors Dear y, Rites, —— 
in the high schools of Nashville and ‘ = 


Davidson County, white and colored, 











ing a sa lub 
; % rvi¢ Nash 
public and private. © to the, wilted, .. 
: 2 . : Sp. NSorin, Omamun i t y ender. 
Inspired by a desire to emphasize in © ® progran ae and the count ry 
; : in An Signe In 
their community the values to be de- _— history . * £0 awaken hea 
rose | — k | : 1 ? . . 5 7 By Sen : &Mon, chi} erest 
rived from a knowledge of the history lating with dren in tp 
‘ - mai 1 it th © sch 
of our country and the apparent lack of Shed schota Ne Committee f a 
F é ne . — TS in Of di 
this knowledge among our citizens as Below: Prize winning stu- 8dditiona) Tennessee, 4, —_ 
divulged by a recent survey conducted ert Bottom: Speakers’ cUarantes tp ™ Club. gtves 
ged DY « “nit s zs “te faht: Carri, Pat the ian oo 
f : ae i ; table left to right: Mrs. 1 out in . © Program » ‘ 
by the New York Times, the Nashville Merrill Moore, Dr. Merril! Schoo) "ay to morse , be 
. . VE RUGh anes. RP ero 
club announced this contest during the Moore. 2nd V. P., Mrs. "htles ang os. fidence of 
: + 3 E. B. Stahiman, Jr., Past Citizens. 
early part of January. Three prizes 4144 trustee E. B. Stahl- 
were offered, including a $300.00 war man, Jr., Chalmers Cow- Yours sip 
an, Ist V. P., Mrs. Cowan, wncerely 


bond as first prize, $150.00 war bonc 
1 as f st ize, 91 war bond adil. Seah. cee y 
as second prize, $50.00 war bond as chaplain, Mrs. Thurman His G YZ 
third prize. It was planned to give a_ Sensing, Thurman Sensing, eS 
Miss Arena Mathews, 


‘ ‘ exec. secretary of club. 
early part of April and the final ex- 


preliminary examination during the 
























amination during the early part of May. 





Arrangements for the contest were han- 
dled by an American History Award 
Committee of the Kiwanis club. This 
committee secured the services of two 
other committees; one a Committee on 
Examination, composed of distinguished 
historians of the community, and an- 
other a school committee, composed of 
high school principals, city and county 
superintendents of schools and other 
educators. Both these committees were 
headed by Kiwanians. 

The contest caught the fancy of the 
community immediately. The local 
newspapers carried full accounts of the 






contest as well as editorials commend- 





ing it. At one time during the contest 
for a period of thirty days the Nashville 
Banner carried in a box on its front 
page, five “Kiwanis Questions in Ameri- 
can History” with the answers on an 
inside page. The contest also caught 
the attention of educators and others 
throughout the country and many letters 
of commendation were received, includ- 
(Turn to page 30) 
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KIWANIS LEADERSHIP 


\IEEN who had retired have had to come back into the pic- 


ture. Doctors, dentists, engineers, lawvers—men of all the 
professions who had left their work to younger men have 
had to come back for the duration to 
take the place of those young men who 


are now in uniform. 


What 


equally true of industry. Old men now 


is true of the professions is 


man the lathes, act as foremen, rivet 


airplanes, work on blueprints for ships, 





do the supervising on air fields and fill 





in the many empty places left in 

industry where the war took its toll of virile young men. 
Business has been just as hard hit. Business executives, 

alesmen, clerks, buyers, designers, window decorators and 

advertising men have had to come back after retirement and 

hill the holes left in the business world by the men who are 

now in the armed forces. 

What is true of the professions, of industry and of busi- 


ness, is just as true of Kiwanis. Rising young men in all 
lines of endeavor were members of Kiwanis clubs and were 
the manpower reserve from which Kiwanis drew its lead- 
ers. These men are away at war, and Kiwanis misses 
them sorely. 

But the professions must carry on; industry must con- 
tinue and business must be business-as-usual. Kiwanis also 
must continue with its civic work which is needed more than 
ever during these hectic war years. Kiwanis, too, must 
bring back into harness the old leaders who have felt that 
they deserved retirement. 

This is particularly true in the smaller cities where 
Kiwanis has about exhausted its best leadership. They must 
call on men who have been president to take up the burden 
of office again. Once more they must come to the front 
and hold down the job until the younger men come home 
and carry on. 

Chese men not only have the feeling that they have done 
their share, but many of them feel that they should not de- 
prive other men of the honor. These be parlous times, my 
brother Kiwanian. We are all doing everything we can to 
maintain the home front, and we must not forget that Ki- 
wanis is a vital part of that home front. Everything you 


do to keep your Kiwanis club going full speed ahead until 
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victory is won, is helping to preserve the home front for 
those boys who are winning the victory for us. 

Suppose you have been president of your club, and there 
are men who have never been president? There are a few 
men in every Kiwanis club who are not endowed with that 
subtle something which makes for leadership. They have 
their talents, and use them for Kiwanis, but leadership is 
not one of them. The job of president would prove em- 
barrassing both to them and to the club. Such men should 
not be forced into office merely because they have never 
been president. 

When a club has exhausted its young leadership, there 
is only one solution. That is to call back into office the men 
who have served the club in time past with honor to them- 
-elves and with credit to the organization. 

Let no man feel that he has done his share of the work 
and had his share of the honors. A second term will add no 
laurel leaf to the chaplet he wears. But it will prove that 
his loyalty to the organization is such that he is willing to 
put his shoulder to the wheel and keep Kiwanis on. its 
glorious way. 

How club had a 


long has it been since your 
Ladies’ Night? 


THE oldest law of business is the law of supply and demand. 
If diamonds were as plentiful as amethysts, and amethysts 
were as rare as diamonds, the price of diamonds would 


nose dive to the present amethyst level, 





and amethysts would sell for as much per 
SUPPLY 





carat as diamonds now bring in the 


market. When the supply is limited, 

the price is unlimited. 
When the crop 

Canada and the United States is bounti- 


wheat of western 
ful, the price of wheat in the markets 
of the world goes down. If there is but 
half a crop of wheat, the price inevitably doubles. Great 
demand and limited supply work the usual result. 

What is true of wheat and of diamonds is equally true 
When the supply of 
money in the hands of the public is low, the stock of pur- 
If the 
supply of money is great and the supply of purchasable goods 
is small, prices skyrocket. 


of money and of purchasable goods. 


chasable goods accumulates and prices go down. 
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These are self-evident facts. When we have large amounts 
of money in the hands of spenders, and a small stock of 
purchasable goods in the hands of the sellers, we have in- 
flation and all its attendant evils. When we have a large 
stock of salable goods in the hands of the sellers and 
only a small amount of money in the hands of the buyers, 
we have depression. 

Inflations and depressions have for a long time been con- 
sidered necessary and inevitable evils. We are now trying 
to defeat this law of supply and demand by placing ceiling 
prices on goods and on labor. Economists wrangle and 
argue that this can or cannot be done. The manufacturers 
and the sellers insist that ceiling prices will strangle them 
and industry. Labor organizations insist equally loudly that 
a ceiling price on wages will grind labor into slavery. 

You pay your money and you take your choice! The 
white collar man employed by the manufacturer and the 
seller, and the professional man who also belongs to neither 
side of the controversy, are the grains between the upper 
and the nether millstones who get ground in either case! 

Why not invite both sides to talk it out before your 
Kiwanis club? 


Every man has a nickname given him by his inti- 
Did you ever wonder what your employes 
call you when your back is turned? 


IN every large city in the United States, the government 
has an Employment Service. Canada has a similar organiza- 
tion. Both our countries are doing everything in their power 


mates. 


for the rehabilitation of soldiers return- 
The problem will 
grow as the war progresses, and when 
the war is over it will present one of 


ing from the war. 


the most gigantic problems we have 
ever faced. 

In the United States, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars are actively engaged in 
the same sort of work. The American 
Legion is also deeply interested and trying its best to insure 
every returned soldier his old job or one just as good. 

There is no more important work, so this article is not 
intended to be the slightest degree critical of any organiza- 
tion or. Kiwanis club which has tried to beat the gun by 
getting ready to take care of these soldiers before they 





return. 

Every one is anxious to do everything possible to help 
solve this problem and every other problem incident to 
putting our countries on a peace-time basis. 

There is one danger, however, in countries like ours. That 
danger is that two or more organizations may duplicate 
effort on the same objective, when more good would be 
accomplished if they joined hands, or if each organization 
concentrated on one particular phase of postwar work and 
left the other organizations to their chosen fields. 

In one of our larger cities last Christmas Eve, a certain 
with small children received six Christmas 
baskets each containing a full sized turkey. If those six 
organizations had not duplicated their efforts, the widow 
would not have been found at the grocery store trying to 
swap five turkeys for some bacon and eggs. 

While the type of work Kiwanis does is not likely to 
develop any such absurd case as the widow and her turkeys, 


widow two 
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it is well, before adopting any postwar objective, to make 
a survey of what has already been planned by the other 
organizations in your town. Then either cooperate with 
them, or find an objective not already in process of solution. 

There are several great civic clubs similar in purpose to 
Kiwanis. There are the veterans’ organizations and there 
are Senior and Junior Chambers of Commerce, all of which 
are looking forward to the solution of postwar problems. 
It is wise to hold a round table meeting of all of these and 
find out just who is going to do what so that there will be 
no duplication of effort. 

Eyesight conservation, underprivileged child work, delin- 
quent children, youth centers, the problem of the woman 
worker, jobs for returned soldiers, jobs for disabled soldiers 
—there are so many problems we are going to have to meet 
that there will be work enough and glory enough for all 
of us without wasteful duplication. 


“The Navy takes ‘em over; the Marines establish 
a beach head; the artillery puts down a barrage ; the 
engineers repair the roads and the bridges so that 
the infantry can come ahead and fight the battles.” 


Who said that? A buck private in the infantry! 


WE HAVE GROWN TIRED 


WE have grown tired of paying those eternal grocery bills. 
Yet there is nothing we can do about it because those 
groceries feed the children we love and the wife we adore. 
They are ours and they must eat. 

We have grown tired of our morning 
job of scraping yesterday’s whiskers off 
our face. Yet we cannot allow our 
whiskers to grow like the weeds of the 
field. 


and it is our job to shave them off each 


After all, we grow the whiskers 





day and keep our homely faces from 
looking more homely than necessary. 

We grow tired of having our clothes laundered, our pants 
pressed, our shoes shined; paying our rent, meeting our 
payrolls and trying to beat our handicap at golf. 

We grow equally tired of the eternal drives for the sale 
of war bonds; the never-ending pressure on us to contribute 
to all the agencies which are helping to win the war. 

But here our responsibility is even greater than all our 
other responsibilities. We cannot win this war unless we 
feed the men overseas as well as we feed our families. They 
cannot win this war for us unless we send them an unending 
supply of guns, tanks, ammunition, planes and ships. 

They can’t win this war for us unless their morale is 
as high as their courage, so the Red Cross, the U.S.O. and 
the local service men’s clubs must be supported. 

No matter how high the cost of this war, the victory will 
be worth the price. We must rid the world of the beasts of 
Berlin and the savages of Japan who threaten civilization. 

The countries in which we live have a form of government 
under which we have been able to earn all the luxuries we 
enjoyed in the past, and all the necessities we still have. We 
must pay the insurance that guarantees that we and our 
children will be able to live undisturbed in these lands oi 
opportunity. 

We must never grow too tired or too indifferent to our 
obligations to let up for even one week in the purchase of 
the war bonds which finance this crusade for civilization, 











Thinking our members would like to see Dr. Mott in informal pose, we asked him for a picture. 
Here he is at home, maybe writing book reviews. 


BOOKS 


You Vill Enjoy Reading 


By Frank Luther Mott 


SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 


Gunther’s Latest 


WAS scribbling. Feilmann said, 


6¢ 
‘You take more notes than any- 
body I ever heard of.’ ‘It’s the 
way | work,’ I said.” 
This bit from John Gunther’s new 


book, D Day (Harper, $3), applies to 
all his books. He is a busy investigator, 
a sharp-eyed observer, an insatiable in- 
always he is_ taking 
notes, He is 
critical; what he wants is a mountain 


terviewer: and 


notes, notes. not very 
of notes, and then he can write a book. 

This technique might result in dull 
pages, but Gunther has too much fresh- 
ness and vividness to be dull. One has 
the feeling he might write far better if 
had but that not 
Gunther. This new book, however, is 
not quite like the “Inside” books with 


he time, would be 


which his public is familiar; it is a more 
personal narrative of the author's ex- 
periences in the Mediterranean sector 


at the time of the conquest of Sicily and 


thereabonts 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


“D Day,” as nearly everyone knows, 
is the day on which an invasion begins; 
and the invasion referred to in this book 
is that of Sicily. Gunther tells just 
what he saw, and thus we get the Malta 
headquarters, the personalities of the 
leaders, and a reporter’s hardships and 
Sicily. 


glories in the hardships; 


dangers in Though Gunther 
probably he 
would feel differently if he had not been 


duck 


point of observation whenever he wanted 


able to out and choose another 
to. But he does give us as complete and 
illuminating a story of a reporter’s ex- 
perience on this front as we have had. 
Probably the best things in the book 
are the vivid and interesting sketches of 
the Alex- 


ander, and Montgomery. These are fine 


three leaders—Eisenhower, 
full-length portraits. 

After Gunther left Sicily, he went to 
Cairo, Adana, Ankara, and Cyprus. 
Thus the latter part of the book con- 
tains much about the politics of the 


Balkans and the Near East. 
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D Day is packed with information, 
and it reads so easily that you lay it 
down with reluctance. It is a good book. 


The Midwest Speaks 


Don’t miss this one. A grand book 
reflecting the variety, the richness, the 
essential soundness of the great Mid- 
west. 

You can enjoy John T. Frederick’s 
Out of the Midwest (Whittlesey House, 
$3) in either two 
read it straight through with unflagging 
interest, or you can pick it up again and 
again for browsing. But eventually you 
ought to read it all, for every bit of it is 


of ways—you can 


important and readable. 

Here we have a collection of fiction, 
poetry, and essays by _ present-day 
writers, all dealing with phases of the 
Midwest—a great empire that stretches 
a thousand miles west from the Allegha- 


nies and a thousand miles south from 


the Canadian line. The first section 
gives us the cities and their life and 
problems; then we turn to various 


regions of the Midwest. There is not 


space here to name the writers; but I 


cannot resist mentioning that Willa 
Cather’s best short story, “Neighbor 
Rosicky,” and MacKinlay  Kantor’s 


“The Voice of Bugle Ann” in a gen- 
erous excerpt are here, with such other 
favorites as Walter Muilenberg’s “The 
Prairie,” Raymond Weeks’ “Arkansas,” 
and Phil Stong’s “Night Journey,” from 
State Fair. 

John Frederick is the ideal antholo- 
gist for such a book. His heart is in it, 


and his unerring literary judgment 
makes it a really masterly collection. 

Recommended to all Kiwanians for 
their pleasure and for their information 
about an important part of these United 


States. 
Capitalism 


Too many of the defenders of our 
capitalistic system have been stuffy, in- 
tolerant, self-important. Comes now 
Eric Johnston with his common-sense 
arguments, his reasonable attitude, and 
of 


putting things ; and we suddenly discover 


his fresh, straight-forward way 
that what he says is just about what 


_all His 


America Unlimited (Doubleday Doran, 


we have believed in along. 
$2.50) is one of the books of this pub- 
lishing season. 

Specialists will doubtless disagree 
with Mr. Johnston on some points, but 
most thoughtful Americans will find in 


(Turn to page 29) 
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MISSING IN ACTION 

Captain Sam D. Perry, member of 
the Birmingham, Kiwanis 
club and nationally known golfer, has 


Alabama, 


been missing in action since February 
21 according to information received by 
relatives from the War Department. 
Sam was in the Army Air Corps and 
the 
Pacific for about six months. 


Southwest 
He was 
aboard a transport plane enroute to 


had been stationed in 


Australia from New Guinea to pick up 
supplies when his plane disappeared. 
The weather was good for flying, ac- 
cording to his commanding officer, and 
no information as to the cause of this 
failure to has 
received. 

Sam won the Southern amateur golf 
championship three times and the Ala- 
bama amateur championship four times 


reach destination been 


as well as the Alabama Open and many 
invitation tournaments. 





Left to right: Robert E. Heun, Secretary, Richmond, 

Indiana, Rotary club,- Lowell Patti, Kiwanian serv- 

ing as head waiter, Ed Nusbaum, who was treated 

with the steak and Mac Brady, Kiwanian who served 

as chef, Harry Bangert, president of Richmond club 
and Stanley Gehr, Rotary president. 


RARE OR MEDIUM? 

Steaks are RARE (or, we should 
say Very Infrequent) at Richmond, In- 
diana Kiwanis club meetings .. . but, 
there’s always a “not too RARE” steak 
for the Kiwanian about to leave for the 
armed services. Pictured is Ed Nus- 





baum, Richmond Kiwanis’ fourteenth 
member to pin his star on the club's 
steak, 
served by Mac Brady and Lowell Patti, 
members of the stunts committee. The 


Service Flag. Ed received his 


occasion was during a joint Kiwanis- 
Rotary meeting. 

Richmond’s thirteenth member to en- 
ter the service and who was served a 
steak was Burnell Phillips, Boy Scout 
Executive. 

Both Phillips 
entered the Navy. 


and Nusbaum have 


Dear AL: 


Thanks very much for sending me 
the Kiwanis Contact, I enjoyed every 
greeting written on that paper. I believe 
this is the best idea that Kiwanis has 
had in a long time. The men in the 
service want greetings and mail from 
friends at home, more than anything 
else in the world—next to being home 
themselves. 
the the 
liie blood of morale. Urge our members 


For men overseas, mail is 
to write to our boys overseas, nothing 
fancy, just a friendly letter; those men 
over there really need those letters 
from home. 

I don’t mind telling you at this time 
that I was very disappointed during my 
stay overseas; that I never received one 
letter from my friends in Kiwanis. I 
was really hurt, all the more so when I 
received letters from members of Ro- 
tary very often. These letters were from 
people whom I _ hardly 
friends; but can tell you now, I count 


them as very valued friends. 


counted as 


I sincerely hope that our members 
can take a lesson from my feelings, as 
one who has been there, and set aside a 
few moments each week to write to some 
Each letter 
more appreciated than gold, | assure you. 


friend over-there. will be 


Regards to all. 


A DISSAPPOINTED KIWANIAN. 


OUR NAVY 


The mightiest of all great navies, 
That have ever sailed the seas, 
Ils now bearing American banners 
To the Seven Oceans’ breeze. 


Vast array of vigilant warships, 
Many thousand swift navy planes, 
G ve colossal! aia to our armies, 

In their brilliant offensive gains. 
Our Navy maintains its traditions, 
With a valor superbly grand, 

In perilous missions and convoys, 
Patroling frontiers of our land. 


Bombarding fierce Huns and Jap hellion: 
On war fronts, with blazing guns booming 
Defeating proud enemy squadrons, 
In Davy Jones’ locker entombing. 


Praise the Lord for our powerful Navy, 
And the challenging service it gives 
In its peerless and splendid achievements 
The hope of humanity lives. 
EARLE CARTER 
North Beach Kiwanis Club, 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 





ATMOSPHERE INTERNATIONAL 

Lt. Jack Kaye, son of a World War I 
Ace, just back from the Pacific sky wars 
as a fighter pilot, and Major Robert N. 


Wilkinson, former member of the Royal 
Canadian Air Forces, now stationed at 
the Columbus Army Air Field, shake 
hands at outing of the Columbus, Mis- 
sissippi, Kiwanis club in observance of 
U. S.-Canada Good Will Week. Floyd 
Brown, president of the club, stands 
between the two officers. 


HAVE YOU BOUGHT 
THAT WAR BOND YET? 





Doctor, Lawyer, Merchant, 
Chief? 

School administrators, teachers, stu- 
dents, Western 
\lontana high schools attended the two- 
We 
(;uidance Conference in Missoula. 

| he 


Smith of the state department of voca- 


and laymen from 36 


day tern Montana Vocational 


conference, initiated by Leo 
tional education, was jointly sponsored 
bv the Missoula Kiwanis club, the Mis- 
oula County high school, the scheol of 
education at Montana State University, 
and public 
instruction. 

The 


fold: to provide students with essential 


the state department of 


purpose of the meet was three- 


vocational information, to give teachers 
and administrators insights and _ tech- 
niques for effective vocational and edu- 
cational guidance, and to serve as a 
training school for laymen in the proce- 
dures of vocational guidance. 

Members of the Kiwanis club on the 
committee in charge of arrangements 
were: Walter A. Anderson, C. S. Por- 
ter, Harold J. Hunt, Bill Preuninger, 
W. R. Ames, James L. C. 
Smith, C. L. Farabaugh, Guy L. Barnes, 
and William E. 


Ford, Leo 
Harris. 


Corned Beef a la Jiggs 
the 


Cali- 


annual 


Redwood 
fornia, held 
“corned-beef feed” with the boys of Sea 
scout No. 145. 
the fourteen Scouts, their “Skipper” W. 
]. Britschgi, “Commodore” F. W. Spil- 
ler, Scout Executive Edward A. Barrer, 
Perry A. De 
Matteis, together with about fifty mem- 
bers of the Redwood City club. 
sorship of this Scout 


cepted by the club during 1937 and each 


Recently City, 
Kiwanis club its 


lroop Present were 


Bvednes and Louis B. 


Spon- 


Troop was ac 


vear thereafter the club and the troop 


together in an annual 


feed.” The 


have jomed 


“cor ned-beef tror »p have 





shown their appreciation through be- 
coming one of the most outstanding in 
the region, and have won several na- 
tional honors and the club is proud to 
have participated in their success. Bert 
Werder, a Kiwanian for many years, 
and widely known throughout the terri- 
tory for his interest in boys welfare, 


presided as chairman of the evening. 


Town Hall Tonight 


Outgrowth of a desire on the part of 
service club and church to give the com- 
munity something of real value toward 
constructive thought on the subject of a 
postwar peace is the Highland Park, 
California, Town Hall Forum, which is 
now a year old and going strong. 

Initial the 
project by the Highland Park Kiwanis 


support was given to 
club, and the backing has continued. 
E. Dow Hoffman, chairman of the club’s 
Support of Churches Committee, ini- 
tiated the forum idea a year ago by 
securing cooperation from the club and 
then proceeded to “sell” it to thirteen 
churches in the community. He became 


chairman of the forum committee and 
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has directed its work from the begin- 


ning, serving as discussion leader. 

Outstanding men like Dr. Rockwell 
D. Hunt of the University of Southern 
California, Dr. Elam J. Anderson of 
Redlands University, William C. 
Schaper, past governor of the district 
and member of the Highland Park club, 
were secured as early speakers, and the 
same high standard has been maintained 
throughout the past year. 

The general theme followed the vari- 
ous phases of a just and enduring post- 
war peace. Each speaker chosen is an 
expert in his own particular field. After 
each lecture a half-hour is devoted to 
questions from the audience. 

At the present time the forum is com- 
pleting a series of lectures on “America 
and the Orient After the War.” 
heard on 


Lead- 


ing speakers were China, 


India, and Russia. 


Catering to the Young 

A new Kiwanis sponsored Night Spot 
built exclusively for students has been 
opened by the North Dallas-Park Cities, 
It is the swanky, Ki-Hi 


Texas, club. 





The boys of Sea Scout Troop No. 145 paused long 


enough between the courses of their ''corned-beef 


feed"’ sponsored by the Kiwanis Redwood City, California club to pose for the above picture. 
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From left to right: J. J. Smith, president of the Hicksville, New York, Kiwanis club, Chief Boatswain's 


i ae .€ 





Mate Jay E. Burton, Boatswain George Baker and Kiwanian George Loucks, who suggested that the club 
present a mascot to the Navy. 


Merry-Go-Round, Dallas’ newest night 
spot for young people which is now 
open nights to the students of North 
Dallas, Jesuit, Highland Park 
Schools and Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. The Kiwanis club has provided 


and 


for these young people a place to con- 
gregate, talk and dance to their own 
particular brand of music. 

The universal acceptance of the Ki- 
Hi Merry-Go-Round is shown by the 
list of honor guests invited to its grand 
opening, which included Governor Coke 
Stevenson, the heads of Ministers Asso- 
ciations, Church Dignitaries, the three 
Mayors of Greater Dallas, the Acting 
City Manager, Park Board Directors, 
and American Legion Commanders. 


“Kiwi” is in the Navy now 
The Kiwanis Club of Hicksville, New 

York, christened the tan and white fox 

terrier “Kiwi” when they presented him 





Participants in the Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, Book Drive. 
War Services Chairman Ed. Beardall, Director Pat Girvin. 


to the crew of a recently commissioned 


salvage ship. So “Kiwi” became the 
eager mascot of the crew, and was glad 
the Kiwanians taken 


from his former home. The presenta- 


had him away 
tion ceremonies were enjoyed by Hicks- 
ville, New York, Kiwanis club members 
and their guests and “Kiwi” seemed to 
delight in his prospects of a happy 
career with the Navy. 


Fill or Fine 

The Kiwanis Club of Olympia, Wash- 
ington, is cooperating wholeheartedly 
with the American Red Cross Camp and 
Hospital Council in that The 
Council has placed a large barrel in the 


area. 


lobby of the hotel where the Kiwanis 
club meets in order to swell its collec- 
tion of current magazines for service- 
men. The club has voted to impose a 
stiff fine upon members who fail to feed 
the barrel at their weekly meetings. 


Left to right, President L. K. Bradbury, 





Air Raid Warden Feted 
Altadena, California, Kiwanians had 
an unusual luncheon recently. It might 
be called a “civilian defense luncheon 
Present as guests of the 50 Kiwanians 
were 151 air raid wardens and civilian 


defense leaders ot Altadena. 


Service Men’s Center Benefits 
A Service-Center Minstrel and Va 
riety Show given by the Hannibal, Mis- 
souri, Kiwanis club netted $1079 for the 
operation of the Service Men’s Center, 
Shields Post 


No. 55 of the American Legion. 


sponsored by Emmette J. 


The Kiwanis club presentation was 
divided into two parts; the first, an old 
fashioned minstrel show, and the second 
part was a variety show, the stage being 
set to represent a night club. 

A week after the show was held, T. 
\V. Hilt, president of the club, presented 
a check for $1079 to John G. Jeffries, 


Commander of the local legion post. 


USE YOUR HOE 
TO BEAT THE FOE 


s 
nt 





This attractive poster, winner in garden poster 
contest sponsored by the Evansville, Indiana, club 
was used to spark the Victory Garden Campaign. 


Navy to be Well Read 


Five thousand books rolled in 
Albert, Saskatchewan 


smaller centers adjacent to Prince Al- 


from 
Prince and 
bert when the appeal went out by radio, 
and through the press for books, and 
more books to furnish the libraries on 
ships, and hotels of the Royal Canadian 
Navy. A barrage of books came in when 
a midnight frolic was held at the Strand 
Theatre in Prince Albert costing one 
book for an ordinary seat, and three 
bound books for loge seats. The frolic 
netted eight hundred books. 
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The Oregon City, Oregon, club used the above accepted technique to “‘extricate'’ $2,069 in cold cash 
» be turned over to the County War Chest. Immediate Past President Oscar Hogg makes presenta- 
tion to the chairman of the County War Chest. 


Al 


¢ 





Entertainers at Salem, Oregon, Kiwanis ladies' night received war stamps as tokens of appreciation 
from the club. Harry V. Collins, toastmaster, is extending the first prize winnings, $25 in war stamps, 
to Corydon Blodgett, while Ann Marie Doerfler, second prize winner clasps her $15.00 in stamps. 





The Junior Victory Aids, sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Highland Park, Michigan, are active 
workers on the home front. Left: George W. Jones, club president; at right, Walter J. L. Ray, immediate 
past governor. 
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Juniors Lead 

The “Spark Plug” of the Highland 
Park, Michigan, Kiwanis club, Serge 
Thomsson, is the guiding spirit of a 
group of youngsters, ranging from six 
to fifteen years, who have called them- 
selves the Junior Victory Aids. The 
group has its headquarters for all the 
neighborhood war activities, which 
cover every type of work—from letter 
writing to soldiers to selling war bonds 
and stamps. The Junior Aid activities 
have interested the parents and they 
have given their full support and en- 


couragement., 


Ash Trays Deluxe 

The new one million, five hundred 
thousand dollar veterans hospital at 
West Roxbury has “everything” even 
down to new shatter proof ash trays 
contributed by the West Roxbury Ki- 


wanians. 


Big Business 

The students of Westminster, Mary- 
land, recently won their spurs when 
they promoted the sale of $174,010 
worth of bonds, and made possible the 
purchase of a Mustang Pursuit Plane 
which will carry a panel inscribed with 
“Schools of Westminster, Maryland.” 
The campaign was sponsored by the 
Kiwanis club during the Fourth War 
Loan. 

Senator Millard Tydings of Mary- 
land, guest of the club, presented the 
awards of bonds and stamps to the 14 
luajor winners and 50 prizes of theatre 
tickets were sent by mail to the room 


winners in the different schools. 


Kiwanians on K. P. 

The Blue Star Mothers Club of 
Zanesville, Ohio, reported that Kiwani- 
ans made good kitchen police at the 
party in the Blue Star Canteen recently 
at which the members of the Mothers 
Club were hosts to a number of soldiers 
from Fletcher General hospital. 

Donning white aprons and caps, the 
Kiwanians took complete charge of the 
kitchen., With the Blue Star Mothers 
serving the 30 soldiers and their guests, 
the Kiwanians kept busy in the kitchen 
washing pots and pans. 

The soldiers served, the Kiwanians 
then waited on members of the Blue 
Star Club after which they had their 
dinner. After working in the kitchen 
the Kiwanians then revealed they were 
good sports by paying for their own 


dinners. 
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Friend in Need 

One of the major activities of the 
Brookline, Massachusetts, club during 
the past year has been supplying needed 
equipment to the New England Peabody 
Home for Crippled Children. This is 
not a new undertaking for several years 
ago the club enclosed one of the large 
porches with vita-glass at an expense 
of several thousand dollars. 

When club members learned that 
many of the usual donations to the home 
were missing because of the war they 
decided to furnish some of the equip- 
ment most seriously needed such as 
bed-tables, cribs and mattresses. 


All for Red Cross 


Forty-seven hundred pounds of paper 
were turned in by 750 Ottawa, Illinois, 
boys and girls who braved a storm to 
attend a “paper show” at the Roxy 
Theatre, sponsored by the Ottawa, IIli- 
nois, Kiwanis club, The Daily Republi- 
can-Times and theatre management. 
Proceeds from the sale of the paper 
were turned over to the Ottawa Chapter 
of The American Red Cross. 


One Step Ahead 

During the Fourth War Loan Drive 
the Newark, Ohio, Kiwanis club led all 
service clubs in the county in bond 
sales. A total of $175,000 worth of 
bonds were sold and Everett D. Reese, 
county chairman, awarded the group a 
citation for patriotic cooperation ren- 
dered in behalf of the War Finance 
Program. 

The Newark club, which has gained 
quite a reputation for high attendance 
efficiency over the years, has managed 
to keep its membership list even though 
a large number of men have gone into 
military service, and so far 1944 has 
shown an increase in membership over 
1943. Club work and programs, coming 
under the direction of John Branscome, 
president, and H. L. Cushing, vice 
president, are largely responsible for the 
interest which is taken. 


Still On Their Toes 

At a recent meeting of the East San 
Diego, California, club every living past 
president of the club, from 1929 through 
1943, fifteen in all, were present. The 
eccasion was in honor of Nels Car- 
penter, who retired as secretary of the 
East San Diego club a short time ago 
after eighteen consecutive years of serv- 
ice in that capacity. Floyd Johnson, 


2) 





The Brookline club aids in the support of the New England Peabody Home for Crippled Children. 
Left to right: Secretary John V. Jewett; President James W. Tonra; Immediate Past President Gardner 
A. Whitney; Past Presidents C. E. Hawkins, Arthur W. Brannen, and Walter D. Allen. 





Ottawa, Illinois, youngsters paid five pounds of paper to attend show for the benefit of the Red 
Cross. Here they are with Kiwanis committee in front of theatre. 

















A. Edwin Larsson, President of the Wellesley, Massachusetts, Kiwanis club, presenting check for $250 

to Ralph C. Morse of the Liggett & Meyers Tobacco Company in payment of 110,000 cigarettes sent 

to service men overseas. This money was contributed by Wellesley townspeople through glass jars 
located in stores throughout the town, and represents the first shipment from Wellesley. 
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The above blonde beauty was selected to represent El Paso, Texas, Kiwanis club at The Southwestern 


Live-Stock Show and Rodeo sponsored by the El 


Paso Chamber of Commerce, 


and staged by the 


Sheriff's Posse of El Paso County. 


1934 president, acting as spokesman for 
the group, presented Nels with a travel- 
ing bag and paid high tribute to the 
former secretary's years of faithful and 
efficient service. 

There are other interesting side lights 
leaders. It 
represented every living past president. 
Ed- 
club 


on this gathering of past 


Walter Kirby, Lester Davis and 


ward Summers, who served the 
from its inception in 1925 through 1928 
Twelve of the fifteen 
still 
members of the East San Diego club 


hold 


are DOW deceased. 


living past presidents are active 


and the other three honorary 


memberships. 





fe ok eB aed Tx cbt pi! ree alee 


“BOY BUILDERS” IS A 
GANG BUSTER 
The Glendale, California, club has a 
system of its own in dealing with the 
juvenile delinquency problem. They act 
before the delinquency stage arrives. 
To meet this problem the Glendale 
Kiwanis club has, for about five years, 
been supporting an activity of the Youth 


Service Committee called “Boy-Build- 


” 


ers.” It deals with pre-delinquency ; 
that is, with cases before they reach the 
Police Courts. Prior to this activity the 
club had been working with boys sen- 
tenced to County Camps and although 
the work was appreciated, the club felt 
that the “egg had been cracked” before 





a4 he oe . 
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they got to the treatment. To reach the 
embryonic “bad eggs” the local YMCA 
Secretary suggested that the club secure 
from school principals, police officers 
and social workers the names of boys 
in trouble for minor crimes and infrac- 
tions. 

The club then began to form com- 
munity gangs into club organizations, 


~ SOFT SALLGANE 


Kiwanians and the officers of the Greenwood Army 
Air Field, Greenwood, Mississippi, may participate 
in a little friendly combat when they play soft ball, 
but actually they are very close, and really good 


friends. The proof of the affection and interest 


the Kiwanians have for the officers of the Army 

Air Field was recently revealed when they collected 

$7500.00 to be used for a new swimming pool for 
their ‘friendly opponents." 


Through the cooperation of the YMCA, 
which furnished a gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool and clubhouse facilities, they 
sent out a paid part time social worker, 
a student working his way through col- 
lege to contact these boys. Without the 
boys’ knowledge of a sponsor, the su- 
pervisor formed them into clubs with 
officers, mottos, passwords, and created 
The 


became the head of each club unit. 


activities for them. leader 


gang 


The Glendale plan has been success- 
ful, 


delinquency in the areas where the Boy 


the police reporting a drop in 


Builders is in operation. 


Se 
re i 


Kiwanians throughout the country could well follow Regina, Saskatchewan, Kiwanians' example when they took a farm near Regina over a holiday, and 


proved that city-bred, white collar workers could do a good 


job at stocking oat sheaves when they set their minds to it. 
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Youth Comes Into Its Own 


HE night clubs in Iron Moun- 

tain, Michigan, have lost their 

punch for 300 high school pupils 

who have their own well-equipped and 

organized center sponsored by the Iron 
Mountain, Michigan, Kiwanis club. 

M. A. Marvin, past president, first 

proposed a youth guidance program 

for the club, now one of its forerhost 


Marvin IDS, Fs GS: 


Logic, past district governor, as Ki- 


projects. named 


wanis youth guidance chairman, and 


shortly thereafter quarters were rented 
At first only 
a few high school students dropped in, 
but the 
Finally the club had to move to larger 


in the Fugere building. 


number expanded _ steadily. 
Today the center attracts 
an average evening crowd of 150, and 
300 at 


Two pool-tables, a ping-pong 


quarters. 


upwards of Friday night 
dances. 
table, dart game, a piano, juke-box, 
canteen, game books, magazines, and 
many other facilities are available and 
the center is perhaps the most popular 
and completely equipped of any in the 
Upper Peninsula. 

The Friday night dances are ar- 
ranged and supervised by the enter- 
tainment committee. Music is by the 


center’s own orchestra. Educational 
motion pictures are shown every Sun- 
day night, and various games are played 
every afternoon. 

The students are planning a minstrel 
show to be given by the members at 
the center. Included in the personnel 


is much commendable talent—singers, 

















Right: Canteen crew 
ready to start op- 
erating; below the 
Jive Bombers fur- 
nish the music, hot 
and good; Kiwani- 
ans Orville Mynster, 
Dr. Gereon Fred- 
rickson, Dr. F. O. 
Logic, M. A. Mar- 
vin and Reuben 
Anderson are com- 
mittee in charge. 


all 





dancers, and instrumentalists—and 
perform on center programs. 

In an unobtrusive way the community 
adults help the club get its wings. Adult 
supervision is provided at all times. 
Supervisors are selected by the adult 
board of control, and notified two weeks 
in advance. Wives of the supervisors 
frequently accompany them to the cen- 
ter, and instruct the younger girls at 


a 


teen on 
IO ha a r 


ee 


sar Sate 
ie 


























bridge, and other activities. 

One pool table, and the juke-box, 
which is in constant use, was donated 
by Dr. Logic; another pool table by 
Fred J. Johnson, former Ford superin- 
tendent; the ping-pong table by em- 
ployes of the Iron Mountain post office ; 
a phonograph by W. C. Carpenter, man- 
ager of Kresge’s and the radio by John 
Bassol. Many other persons have do- 
nated games, books, magazines, chairs, 
tables, and other articles. 

Operated at a cost of about $150 a 
month, expenses of the center have been 
met wholly by private donation. Plans 
are now under way for community-wide 
cooperation in financing the center. 

Dr. Logic speaking of the Center 
said, “We the 
Youth Center has a firm foothold in the 


believe Iron Mountain 
community, and that the program is ef- 
fective principally because it has every- 







thing the young people want, and they 
have a principal voice in its control and 
Our adult 
as advisors only, and in no way inter- 


nianagement. groups serve 


fere with youth management except 
where our advice is asked, or we see 


an opportunity to improve the program.” 
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SHORT SHOTS 





Herman Landolff, Scout Ervin Berker, Miss Jeanette 

Kaufman and Past District Governor J. C. Kiley of 

Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, and 107 |b. sturgeon which 
they have just taken from Lake Winnebago. 


Fighting Presidents 


A Ouniz Election Year 


for 
By James Aldredge 


ITH a Presidential election 
coming up in the midst of 
Uncle Sam’s biggest war of all time, 
it’s not a bad moment to look at 
our Chief Executives who weren't 


afraid to stick their chins out. In this 
quiz you will find ten “fighting Presi- 
that call 
each one you can name correctly, credit 
A score of 70 


is fair, 80 is good, while 90 is excellent. 


dents” for identification. For 


yourself with 10 points. 


Answers will be found on page 29. 
1. He gave 
soldier in the Revolutionary War. 

2. He known as “Old 


Three 


up college to become a 


was popularly 

Stars.” 

3. He took his army across an icy river 
and won a famous victory on Christ- 
mas Day. 

4. He echoed the nation’s feeling about 
dictators when he flung out the chal- 


feet than live on our knees.” 


lenge, would rather die on our 


“sn 


He has gone down in history as 

“the Father of the American Navy.” 

6. He resigned a Cabinet position to 
organize a famous cavalry regiment 
and to lead it against the enemy. 

7. He rejected the enemy’s demand to 

order “A 


little grape” to his artillery captain, 


surrender, and with his 


turned a threatening defeat into 
victory. 
8. He was a volunteer in an Indian 


war and was chosen captain of his 


company. 


9. He was principal of a preparatory 
school at the outbreak of the Civil 
War, and organized his students 
into a regiment. 

10. He led his army four hundred miles 
down the Mississippi to win a smash- 
ing victory over the invader at a 
minimum cost in casualties. 


“HERE COMES AMERICA” 


members of the Montrose-La 
Crescenta, California, club,—Al Reno 
and Maynard Spencer—wrote and pub- 


Two 


lished the song “Here Comes America.” 
This song was sponsored by the club 
with the 
profits from sales be used to purchase 
The 
song has been published through the 
division and district. The 
reports that over 400,000 cigarettes have 
1500 
copies of the song also sent overseas. 
All the 
tacted, stations 
Army, Navy, Marine, Air Corps bases 
in the United States will be sent copies. 


understanding that all net 


cigarettes for soldiers overseas. 


committee 


been sent with approximately 


clubs in district will be con- 


radio will broadcast. 


One base has already requested orches- 


tration of the song. 


FROM GROUCH TO SMILE 


Old Cy Grouch was a mean old cuss, 

Whose tone was as sharp as a blunderbuss. 

He never smiled—always had a frown— 

In fact he was born just upside down. 

His friends were few, others passed him by— 

They couldn't warm up to Grouchy Cy. 

One day a Kiwanian, bold and strona, 

Got hold of Cy, said "Come Along." 

He brought him to meeting and there Cy 

found 

The finest bunch in all the town. 

The sonas they sanq and the 

Made him say to himself, ‘Why this is queer.” 

His qrouch was gone, and believe it or not 

He joined the club and cast his lot 

With a friendly group that was riding high 

And now they call him "Smiling Cy." 
—W. E. BEepeELi 


Summit, N. J. 


" l " 
atmosphere 


HIGH 1.Q. 

The Boston, Massachusetts, Kiwanis 
club really distinguished itself in the 
“Quiz of Two Cities” program over 
Station WNAC WEAN 
Providence, winning $37.00 out of a 
possible $40.00. 

The Kiwanis representatives, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gordon T. 
Mrs. Edwin I. Ofgant, donated their en- 
the 


Boston and 


Canning and Mr. and 


tire winnings to underprivileged 
children’s fund of the Boston Kiwanis 


club. 


KIWANIS HELPS 
A little stream once chanced to stray 
Across the fields, then found its way— 
Through the meadow, around the hill, 
To turn the water wheel, beside the mill. 
Onward it rolled, at a leisure pace, 
To help make the world a brighter, prettier 
place, 
lt fed the flowers, each shrub and tree, 
Then turned in to help, make the mighty sea. 
Thus Kiwanis in this worldly Mart 
To help soothe the soul, and enrich the heart, 
Is Spreading, gloom to rout, 
Helping some-one up, that's down and out. 
Like the little stream, helped make the sea, 
Kiwanis helps the whole wide world to be 
More patient, kind and peacefully 
By sharing God's good will—with sympathy. 
—Wn. R. CUNNINGHAM 


Member, Storm Lake, Iowa 


THE WHOLE SHOW 

Four members of the Kiwanis Club 
of Salem, Oregon, two of them presi- 
dents, in succession have served their 
community as mayor. They are Douglas 


McKay, V. E. Kuhn, W. W. Chadwick 


and I. M. Doughton. At a recent club 
the 
ad- 


the 
achievements of 


meeting quartet presented 
their respective 


ministrations at a club luncheon. 





Too many cooks spoil the broth but these three 

Clarinda, lowa, Kiwanians, Ira Shambaugh, chief 

chef, in center, Charles Hutchings and Dr. C. E. 
Nichols were just enough te do a good job. 


HIGH-BROW WAITERS 


Imagine being served at table by five 





deans—all of one university, Missouri. 
Five of them all Kiwanians of course, 
Dean M. F. Miller, Agriculture; Dean 
F. F. Stephens, Underclassmen; Dean 
Henry E. Bent, graduate school; Dean 
D. A. Hindman, Physical Education and 
Dean F. M. Mott, Journalism (our book 
reviewer by the way) took care of the 
serving business during the Spring Con- 
ference of Division VIII, Mo-Kan-Ark 
District. 
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From the East comes the news that 
Cyrus Davis, member ot the Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania, club, has been elected 
commissioner of Cambria County. His 
“club brother” Past President Warren 
H1. Hinks has been appointed to the 
Pennsylvania State Board of Registra- 
tion for Professional Engineers. 


Dr. James H. Samuel, Past District 
Governor, member at Morristown, New 
Jersey, and chairman of International 
Committee on Inter-Club Relations, was 
elected president of the New Jersey 
State Dental Society. 


Jack V. Clark member of Texarkana, 


Texas, and Program Chairman for 
1944, was awarded the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce Distinguished Service 
Award for being the young man in 
Texarkana who has performed the most 


meritorious service to the community. 


Kiwanians are proud to note the se- 
lection of Senator Albert IV. Hawkes 
as the Kiwanis Symbolic Father of the 
year. Major A. Whitfield Hawkes, 37, 
only son of Senator and Mrs. Hawkes, 
died of typhus contracted while on active 
duty on Goodenough the 
December 17, 
1943. Kiwanian Hawkes will be hon- 
ored twice—at a luncheon sponsored 
by the U. S. Treasury to inaugurate 
the opening of the Father Bond Drive, 
and also at the Father’s Day Luncheon 
of the Kiwanis Club of New York City 
on June 14th. The Senator is a mem- 
ber of the New York Kiwanis club. 


Island in 
Southwest Pacific, on 


Martin J. Abney, the oldest man in 
the Athens, Georgia, club and one of the 
seven charter members now active, was 
presented recently with a Kiwanis pin 
with its attached “17” by Lieutenant 
Governor L. G. Hardman, Jr., of Com- 
merce, Georgia, in honor of his seven- 
teen years unbroken attendance record. 


Kiwanian Harvey Dickerson, of the 
Las Vegas, Nevada, club represents the 
Kiwanis club on the Southern Nevada 
Council of Boy Scouts of America. 


President Thomas II’. Bowron, 
widely known banker and civic leader 
of Birmingham, Alabama, was signally 
honored by his club recently when he 
was unanimously elected President Em- 
eritus. Earlier he had been named pres- 
ident for 1944 but because of illness he 
was unable to assume his duties. The 
club then conferred the honorary title 
upon him in recognition of his long 
period of distinguished service to Ki- 
wanis and to the community. 

In 1942 Tom served as chairman of 
a committee which raised over $500 
within the membership of the Birming- 
ham club to equip a recreational hut 
for soldiers at Fort McClellan. 

Among the outstanding honors that 
have come to him is the selection by 
the 


most outstanding citizen in 1931. 


Birmingham News as the city’s 


Russell L. Norton, New England Dis- 
trict Governor, has been named Divi- 
sion Personnel and Employment Super- 
visor of the New England Telegraph 
Company in 
setts. 

Nelse S. Kuudsen, Pontiac, Michi- 
chairman, Special International 
Committee on Club Programs, has been 
elected a member of the Pontiac City 


Framingham, Massachu- 


gan, 


Commission. 


Friends of Senator Harry D. Mac- 
Donald, Past International Trustee of 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, will be in- 
terested in the comments made by Lee 
Casey, columnist of The Denver Rocky 
Mountain News: 

“And Senator Harry D. MacDonald 
of Colorado Springs. He and Ralph 
Carr were youngsters together in Crip- 
ple Creek, and he knew the camp when 
it had 60,000 inhabitants and five daily 
newspapers. He has been banker and 
theatre manager and newspaper man in 
turn and is now a highly successful 
businessman. He is earnest, capable, 
highly intelligent and would be equally 
at home at the Court of St. James or 
the Malamute Saloon. A man of rare 
gifts, a fine public servant.” 

Mark E. Peterson, chairman, Dis- 


trict Committee on Inter-Club Rela- 
tions, Salt Lake City, Utah, has been 
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OFFICIAL 
PROGRAM 


For Kiwanis Clubs 


1944 


Approved by 
International Board 
of Trustees 


e 
CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
June 25—July | 
6 


CONSTITUTION WEEK 
September 17-23 


LOYALTY DAYS 
October 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK 
October 1|-7 


FIRE PREVENTION DAY 
October 9 











elected as one of the Apostles of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints. 

David H. Elton, K. C., Past Inter- 
national Trustee, and Mayor of Leth- 
Alberta, 
nominated Independent candidate for a 


bridge, for nine years, was 


seat in the Alberta Legislature. 





Norfolk, Virginia .......July 1 
Pensacola, Florida......July 10 
Gadsden, Alabama .....July 14 
Huntsville, Alabama ....July 14 
Franklin, Indiana.......July 15 
Freeport, Illinois........July 25 


Asheville, N. Carolina. .. August 11 
. August 16 
. August 20 


Corpus Christi, Texas... 
Lima, Ohio....... we 
Huntington, Indiana... .August 25 
Charlotte, N. Carolina... August 27 
Edmonton, Alberta... ...August 27 











HOTEL 


NICOLLET 


Minneapolis 


HEADQUARTERS 1940 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 











KIWANIS henada 


Spend more hospitable days ... among 

friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels 

— meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 
Chateau Front , Quebec— Built in the style of 
a sixtee “nth centur y 'F renc h * hateau _—s modern i in 
equipment and service. Kiwanis meets Thursdays 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont.—Largest hotel in 
the British Empire. Adjacent to depot. Kiwanis 
luncheons every Wednesday. 
Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.— Modern, 
fireproof. 460 rooms. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
Hotel Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask.—A modern 
hotel in a setting of trees and handsome 
boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any Monday. 
Hotel Palliser, Calgory— I leadquarters for Kiwanis 
Monday luncheons. 486 spacious, modern rooms, 
Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C.—Ivy-clad beauty 
spot in Canada’s evergreen playground with year- 
‘round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 











Tes snes enn iis 
In New York—It’s 


HOTEL MeALPIN 


Kiwanis Headquarters in New York 
John J. Woelfle, Mgr. 


Broadway at 34th Street 
MMs USL SM STS 


Pee ens 


OTOL eo Les 






4“ CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 


in SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


300 OF ITS $50 ROOMS ——— 


AIR-CONDITIONED 











In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 











KIWANIANS MEET AT 


HOTEL 


IN THE V 
UPSTATE 


James F. Gilday, Mgr. 600 rooms trom $3 
SYRACUSE *% NEW YORK 








ery HEART OF 
NEW YORK 
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Atop Nob Hill, San Francisco's most distinguished 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from $4.00 


New Hotel Mayflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 


EDGEWATER BEACH nore. 











5300 Block — 
Sheridan Road 


CHICAGO 


on 
Lake Michigan 


1000 Outside Rooms Each With 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN 


A 200-Car GARAGE in the 
building 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 














Hotel OKLAHOMA - 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
W. E. EK, Manager 


OR | 


HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


e 
KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


os 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
LLL Le 


Where KIWANIS Meets 
IN BOSTON 


THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


Pres. and Gen. 


Hyde, Treas. 


bolt JU) Att 00) M00 U0) Ot 00) 0) PAT An 
TO Et 








George A. Turain, Mer. 


Clarence E. 








A cordial welcome awaits you at 


MAYFLOWER HOTEL 
Akron, Ohio 


Where Kiwanis Meets for Luncheon 
Every Thursday 
J. S. WALZ, MANAGER 








IN COLUMBUS 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 


THE NEIL HOUSE 
A DeWitt Operated Hote! 


Vv. C. MURPHY, THEO. DeWITT, 
Manager Presiden? 








Cleveland's Host 


to Kiwanians 


Hotel Cleveland 


Direct connection with 
Union Terminal 











DINKLER HOTELS 
Where Kiwanis Meets 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 


The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 
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THE CHOICE OF KIWANIS: 

CANADAS Ae) HOTELS or 7st “ne clion 
(a ek 
We (ut. 


quran, 


1944 
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Prince 








The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 











—THE DANIEL BOONE— 


Each room contains bath, circu- 
lating ice water, radio loud speak- 
er. 89 bedrooms and all public 
newest and most space completely air conditioned. 


modern hotel Rates $2.50 and up 
ROGER S. CREEL, Managing Director 


Charleston, 
West Virginia’s 














HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 


Kiwanis Headquarters 


1700 Rooms from $2.50 














HOTEL 
“ memPh’ *” pe RBODY 


“South's Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


is+* 














Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 
COLORADO SPRINGS 


Largest and Finest Hotel 
Facing Pikes Peak 


HOTEL FONTENELLE 


WHERE KIWANIS MEET 


FOR LUNCHEON EVERY FRIOAY IN 


CZ MIA SD 














The 







KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
in the NATION'S CAPITAL 


~- - 37 er ST 


: ARLINGTON 


im HOTEL and BATHS 






NATL. 
PARK 


HOT SPRINGS ARKANSAS 
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HOTEL URMEY~ 


Miami’s Most Distinguished Address 
and 
Home of Kiwanis in Miami 


W.N. Urmey Andrew G. O'Rourke 
President Manager 











PBB PB PPP PPP PPB PP PPP PPP PPP PP 


NEWARK, N. J. 


Robert Treat Hotel 


50 PARK PLACE 


PDP BBP PPP PPP PLO PL LOL 


OPO re P meer rer 





Piares 


HOTEL 














Springfield, 
Mass. 


Where Kiwanians Meet 
Each Wednesday Noon 
FRED W. PEVERLEY 
Gen’! Mor. and Kiwanian 


Kimball 


Perfectly appointed 
modern hotel—Hospi- 
tality and service— 
400 Absolutely Fire. 
proof Rooms. 

















For Men of Affairs 
In MONTREAL, CANADA 


indsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 


Headquarters Kiwanis Club of Montreal 


It's 











When in St. Louis visit 


FOREST PARK HOTEL 


Home of the Famous 
CIRCUS SNACK BAR 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 





4910 West Pine ROsedale 3500 





The Travel Wise Stop at... 


BAN On HOUSE 


BANGOR *® &« & MAINE 
Famous Meine Food 


ROOMS FROM $1.75 


Kiwanis Meets Wednesday 











KIWANIS 
AT THESE 


| THEV MUST BE COOD 











KIWANIANS MEET AT 


" C, walloe flail 


E. Curry Dugan, General Manager|" 


15 HILL ST.,NEWARK,1,N. J. 


HOME of RADIO STATION WAAT 


CLUBS MEET 
HOTELS 










Zz 
y 
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Botanical Designer 


(From 
over from Denmark did all it was sup- 
posed to do in the way of protection. 

Just a Iew sample troubles otf this 
busine (‘veas leaves, most unusual 
and most beautiful decorative items— 


flexible wax y sort of palm leaves. 


They came from Japan and when their 


upply is exhausted it will be a long 


time until cycas leaves are in circulation 


ay 
agaimn VOT 


prev iously 
the 


wegian lichen, 


mentioned, 1 certainly out for 


duration. It cannot be duplicated any 
place on earth, and is one of the most 
useful of the decorator’s items. It 1s 
dved green or left in natural gray. Nat- 
ural cape flowers come from South 
\frica and shipments are slow although 
one came in recently.  Immortelles 
from Irance are really the prettiest of 
these flowers although there are Amer- 
,ican varieties. The French supply is 
out for the duration. Statice came 


from Germany but it isn’t coming any 
\nyhow they are growing it here 


limited 


more 


now to a extent. Australian 


page 


11) 
('rinkle 


leated twigs which one sees all over but 


3ush supplies beautiful fine- 
never knows from whence it came. Then 
there are more than a half dozen dyed 
shades of Gypsophelia—which we in the 
Middle West know as “Baby Breath.” 
artificially 


It is and 


beautiful. It comes from several points 


just naturally 


in the United States. From Australia 
also comes Lomatia ferns, Mountain 
Moss and numerous less important 
tems. Among the pretties of all dec- 


orative material is Uva and Areca from 
Brazil. There are also pampas sprays. 
Florida gives foxtails and palmetto, Al- 
abama produces thousands of pounds of 
magnolia leaves and the yucea plants of 
the Southwest give up tons of pods. 
Cat-tails, pepper grass, everything that 
you wouldn't think of go into wreaths 
and standing decorations, dyed mostly. 
Before we forget it the La Porte plant 
used to get more than 500,000 pounds of 
the mountains of Italy. 


Ruscus from 


Give Teen-Agers a Chance to Learn to Drive 
(From page 6) 


our troops and equipment through to the 
right place, at the right time, will be 
one of the major factors determining 
victory in this mobile, mechanized war.” 

\rmy appeals to high schools to in- 
titute pre-induction driver education 
courses cite the fact that the cost of a 


rle mistake in war may be death or 


Bar 
pita 


} 


disaster and there is often no second 


chanee. Army drivers may be as nearly 
“mistake-proot” as possible. 

On the homefront, local businesses 
and industries as well as public trans- 
portation companies, having lost thou- 
to the 


armed forces or to other jobs, are find- 


sands of experienced drivers 


ing it extremely difficult to replace them. 


lhe classified section of your news- 


paper, with its ads seeking drivers, is 
of the 


There aren't enough competent drivers 


proof critical local situation. 
to go around! 

\nd there are few if any more high 
school-age Johnnies and Marys coming 
along! 

How Did You Learn to Drive? 

Most of us learned to drive like the 
Jones family. Mr. Jones bought an auto- 

obile. A took him 


times and showed him which “gadgets” 


friend out a few 


the car and which made it 


Phe 


made 


’ 
Lo 


friend helped him a bit on 


stop. 


some of the mistakes he made. He re- 
He 


memorized a few rules, and presto, he 


ceived a little practice in traffic. 


was a driver! 
Mrs. Jones soon wanted to learn to 


drive. Mr. Jones taught her all he 
knew about driving. Bill Jones, Jr. 
reaches high school age and inherits the 
combined automobile wisdom of the 
Jones family. As well-meaning as the 
Jones family may be, isn’t this a very 


sketchy, hand-me-down sort of training 
with which to meet the hazards of the 
modern highway ? 

Bill Jones, Jr., or Mary Jones, if they 


want to learn typewriting in high 
school, spend several months learning to 
operate a $100 machine. Is it fair to 


them and to other users of streets and 
highways if they have only the flimsiest 
instruction from parent or friend before 
operating a $1000 automobile? The re- 
sults have been costly accidents, deaths 
and injuries reflected in a pre-war traffic 
fatality record for 16-year-old drivers 
which was nine times worse than the 
fatality record of drivers 45 to 50 years 
of age! 
Before 
number of high schools instituted be- 


Pearl Harbor, a growing 
hind-the-wheel driver training courses 


with dual-control cars (with extra brake 
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and clutch pedals for the instructor to 
use if necessary to eliminate that old 
parent bogey “there might be an ac- 
cident.” ) 


Behind-the-Wheel Training Vital 


Most current 
training are centered in the classroom 


programs of driver 
due to the shortage of cars and tires. 
There are some outstanding examples 
however. One is Cleveland, Ohio, where 
each of the 14 high schools has a dual 
control car loaned by the Cleveland 
Club. 

for 


Automobile Each school has a 


trained teacher this work. These 
teachers are among 3,500 who received 
training at college or at AAA-conducted 
courses in the past nine years. 

In spite of the dent that the war has 
made in the use of cars for training 
purposes, army and civilian driver train- 
ing specialists agree that such behind- 
the-wheel training should be given now 
if at all possible in spite of restrictions. 


No peacetime course is complete with- 
cut it. Behind-the-wheel training is es- 
sential for putting knowledge and 


attitudes learned in the classroom into 
effect, and for developing sound driving 
habits. 
cars are being used to give demonstra- 
In 


places parents are being invited to sup- 


In some states now State Police 


tions to groups of students. other 
plement the school’s classroom teaching 
program by a_ step-by-step, carefully 
developed plan of using the family car 
for the behind-the-wheel training. 

Let it be said, however, that OPA 
does recognize the value of driver train- 
ing. In a letter to the AAA last year 
asking for “C” 
cars, the OPA said: “May we say that 


gas rations for training 


we also feel that the training of drivers 
is an important service to any com- 
munity.” “B” rations were approved; 
“C” if greater necessity is proved. 
You Have an Important Interest! 
As a parent adult 
driver, or all three, you have an im- 


or taxpayer or 
portant stake in seeing that today’s ’teen 
agers and those coming along in a few 
vears learn to be A-1, skilful drivers 
able to cope with any driving situation 
that might turn up and able to take their 
places in traffic, confident of parent and 
public approval. 

If the high schools in your community 
are not now teaching or planning to 
teach driving, you can wield a powerful 
influence as a parent, as a taxpayer or 
as an adult driver. 

As a parent, you desire your son or 


daughter to learn those things which 
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will assure a long, useful life. In this 
motor age, you can be almost positive 
that he or she will drive. 

As a taxpayer, you desire that the 
schools serve the needs ot the commu- 
nity. Skilled drivers are needed by busi- 
ness and industry; employers want 
persons with skills that meet the needs 


of the day. 


As an adult driver, you desire that the 
driver in an approaching car be not a 
“rattlebrain,” 
pusher, whose next act might cause a 


unsportsmanlike — pedal- 
smash-up, but a person who knows why 
and how to control his vehicle, and who 
has been taught that he is responsible 
for the safety of other highway users 


than himself alone! 


Letters 


(From page 2) 


Let me say, first of all, that he has 
a perfect right to believe and to ex- 
his beliefs that should not 


sacrifice his life willingly for such a 


press he 


homeland. But it is of equal importance 
that his attitude be not taken to repre- 
sent Kiwanis in the services as a whole. 

I like the America that I left. I want 
to see pursued further the idea that 
America to 
pressed in the trite but nonetheless true 


should guarantee lisS—e€Xx- 
phrase—a more abundant life. 

I am not worried about paternalism 
since I know that we have always had 
it, generous land to 
our to the not 
grants of funds for public education. 

[ am_ not about unionism 
when I recall that America has become 
what it 
original combination of thirteen British 


from grants of 


railroads so generous 


worried 
is through unions—from the 


colonies along the Atlantic seaboard to 
the organization of the American Bar 
interests of mutual 


Association in the 


interests and benefits. 

Neither does the little regimentation 
that we have in America bother me un- 
duly. I need only to remember that “We 
the People” have exhibited extraordi- 
narily good sense in the past in placing 
curbs—within the constitutional provi- 
sions—on the excesses of individualism 
that inevitably arise in a free society. 

May I crave your indulgence for this 
statement? My excuse is that | think 
it of vital importance that Kiwanis be- 
the 


reaction that are awaiting the coming 


come not identified with forces of 
of peace to make their appearance. 

May I say in conclusion that I enjoy 
very much reading The Kiwanis Maga- 
sine over here, and that Kiwanis has 
been one of the most enriching experi- 
ences in my life. Continued membership | 
and activity in Kiwanis are among my} 
most important postwar aims. | 

(SGT) Ropert L. 
Member of Tyrone (Pa.) Club. 


BLOOM 


Books You’ll Enjov Reading 
J 4 


(From page 16) 


this book much to excite their enthusi- 
asm and applause. There is a youthful 
exuberance and an admirable tolerance 
here—an unusual combination for the 
president of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
finds much 


merce. An anti-newdealer 


to admire in Roosevelt and his policies; 
a practical business man discusses post- 
especially jobs and 


war economics, 


taxes; a capitalist believes in many state 
controls; a first-and-last American sees 
world responsibilities. 

“T plead guilty to being a Kiwanian, 
sharing all the sins of extravert good- 
fellowship, self-improvement, and com- 
munity spirit which the so-called intel- 
lectuals love to lampoon,” writes our 
Mr. Johnston. We’re proud of him, and 
think that he has done a grand job in 
Unlimited. All 


ought to read this book. 


America Kiwanians 


Canada’s Rich Resources 
E. Newton-White has a new book on| 
postwar Canada which is interesting) 
and important to all North Americans. | 
It called Restoration| 


(Ryerson, Toronto, $3), and it deals 


is Canadian 





“ 


with what the author calls “a family | 


Unem-| 
ployment, Underpopulation, Mislocated 


of Six Evils, named as follows: 


Population, Farming Poverty, Com- 


munity Decay, and Mismanagement of 


Natural Resources—the last being the 
Head of 
Much 


question 


the Family.” 

of the book deals with the] 
of how Canada’s magnificent| 
natural resources can be handled for the 
good of the greatest number. The short 
chapters but 
written, and the whole book is most con- 


are simply attractively 


vincing. However much readers may 


differ with the author, his sincerity and 
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air of reasonableness are always disarm- 


ing. His book should do a lot of good. 


Whodunit of the Month 

Perry Mason is at his best when he 
works out his problem in the course of 
a court trial. In The Case of the 
Crooked Candle (Morrow, $2) a good 
third of the story takes place in the 
But Mason and Della Street do 
a deal of racing about, and shrewdly 


court. 


discomfit Lieutenant Tragg once more. 
One of Earle Stanley Gardner's better 
stories; and that, fellow mystery fans, 


means it’s right good. 


Answers to “Fighting 
Presidents” Ouiz 
(From page 24) 

1. James Monroe. 
2 Ulisses: S. 


George Washington. 


Grant. 


wn 


~~ 


Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
5. John Adams. 
Theodore Roosevelt. 
7. Zachary Taylor. 
Abraham Lincoln. 
Garfield. 


10. Andrew Jackson. 


James A. 


Make Photo-Exact Copies 





of Valuable Papers 


A-PE-CO 
“ Photo exact Copies 


Made Fast by Anyone, Anytime 









Safeguard 
Originals 


Thousands 
In Use 


Photo - Copyer 


‘55 


Copies up to 
x 22 





Countless Uses In 


Every Department 


All departments use A-PE-CO 
photo-copies to speed work, 
improve efficiency, save man- 
power and assure accuracy. 
Executives Recommend A-PE-CO 
Does work no other equipment can do for sho 
or office. Nothing to get out of order. A-PE-C 
copies direct from anything written, printed, 
drawn or photographed on one or both sides. 
Legally Accepted Photo-Copies of 
eLetters Blueprints |e Drawings © Records 
e Receipts *Documents eShop orders e Pictures 
Permanent, easy-to-read, same-size copies up to 
18 x 22 in. made easily and quickly. Mistakes are 
impossible. Any boy or xe quickly becomes ex- 
pert. Saves time, gains efficiency and effects econ- 
omies. No camera or film. Use on any desk or table. 
Let us show you how thousands are using this 
modern, versatile method in every department. Im- 
mediate delivery. Write for A-PE-CO folder today. 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St. Dept. GK-74 Chicago 14, Ill. 
Representatives in principal cities. 
In Canada, Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd. 
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WALTER COX 








The new member really got off to a bad start. 


ee 




















Not knowing any better he sat down 
at lunch between the Club's most garrulous fisherman and the proud father of twins! 








Project in American History 


(From page 13) 


ing one from Dr. Charles A. Beard, the 


distinguished historian who was. cur- 


rently writing a series of articles in 
Life magazine. 

The contest inspired such enthusiasm 
in the Kiwanis club itself that four in- 
dividual Kiwanians made donations to 
the prize funds and thus made possible 
additional prizes, including a $50.00 war 
bond for fourth prize, ten $25.00 war 
honds for fitth to fourteenth prizes, 
$10.00 each in war stamps for fifteenth 
to nineteenth prizes and $5.00 in war 
stamps for twentieth to twenty-fourth 
prizes. 

\ standard test in 


was selected by the Examination Com- 


\merican history 


mittee and given simultaneously in the 


high schools of the city and county on 


Wednesday morning, April 5th, with 
approximately 1,200) boys and girls 
taking part. It was arranged by the 


the 50 


grades 


Committee 
the 
would automatically be eligible for the 


that 
highest 


I-xamination 
students making 
final examination. It was also arranged 


school 


would be 


entering 


that each 


the final 


This preliminary exam- 


guaranteed two students in 
examination. 
ination resulted in the contest being 
narrowed to a field of 80 students. 
The final examination was given to 
these 80 students on Thursday morning, 
May 4th, in the Joint University Li- 
brary located on Vanderbilt University 
The examination given was 
The 25 


campus, 
another standard history test. 
students making the highest grades and 
their history teachers were invited to a 
“May Festival” party held by the Ki- 
wanis club in the famous old Maxwell 
House Hotel on Friday evening, May 
12th. 
the members of 


The club also had as its guests 
the 


Committees 


Examination and 


Schools and their wives. 
\s a part of the program for this meet- 
ing the prizes were presented to the 
25 winning students. 

The Nashville Kiwanis club considers 
this American History Project, which 
lasted over a period of five months, 
worthwhile in every respect. It inter- 
ested the 1,200 participating, 


their teachers, their school principals, 


pupils 
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and their friends as well as the citizens 
of Nashville in general in American 
history and the principles and ideals 
on which America was founded. From 
the long range viewpoint the club con- 
siders nothing of more value to the 
community than this. It might also be 
noted too that the Kiwanis Club ot 
Nashville was placed before the public 
of that community with more publicity 
and in a more favorable light than ever 
before in its history. 
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A Ship To Remember 


If you like ships—those battle wagons 
that carry the Stars and Stripes into 
the seven seas and search out the enemy 
for a duel to the finish—then read the 
saga of the Hornet. 

Alexander R. Griffin 
exciting career of the Hornet in his 
book, “A Ship to Remember.” He ap- 
parently has gone to some length to 
verify statements for the book is rich 
in names, places and exact quotations 
of men under fire. 

The day may dawn when historians 
will check Griffin’s book for a descrip- 
tion of that period of the Pacific war 
when conditions abroad gave the Axis 
encouragement frightened the 
United States into believing that its 
shores would be invaded any moment. 

Although aircraft carriers look like 
tubs with boards across their tops, they 


describes the 


and 


certainly have proved their worth in this 
war. The Hornet was no exception. It 
never dodged a fight. If you like ships 
and dramatic history, read Griffin’s 
story. Publisher, Howell, Soskin (2.50). 

The story of the Hornet was recently 
dramatized on the “Cavalcade of 
America” radio program.—F.B. IV. 

* 


Kiwanis Roll of Honor 
Available for Framing 
Our Kiwanis Roll of Honor as pub- 
lished on page 15 of the June issue may 
be secured for framing. We have had a 
supply printed on antique paper and if 
you will write to General Office, Ki- 
wanis International, 520 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, a copy will be 
sent you. The cost is twenty-five cents. 
If the name of one of your members 
appears on the list you will want to 
send for a copy to hang in your club 
room or secretary’s office. 





WAR BONDS ARE 
STILL ON SALE 
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It’s the Truth 


(From page 7) 


ing and at three of the clock in the 
afternoon.” 

It is somewhat saddening to note that 
this early trade advertisement was a 
glittering example of fraudulent adver- 
tising. 

Barnum was right when he said that 
there is a prospect for a fake stock, or 
something of the kind, born every min- 
ute. An amusing proof was given in 
Cleveland a number of years ago when 
the Guardian Savings and Trust Com- 
pany used the following placard in its 
window : 

GLORIOUS OPPORTUNITY 
TO GET RICH QUICK 
INVEST NOW 
We're starting a cat ranch in Cali- 

fornia with 10,000 cats. 

Each cat will average twelve kittens 


a year. 
The catskins will sell at 30 cents 
apiece. One hundred men can _ skin 


5,000 cats a day. 

We figure on a net profit of $10,000 
a day. Now what shall we feed the 
cats? 

We will start a rat ranch next door 
with 1,000,000 rats. The rats will breed 
twelve times faster than the cats. So 
we'll have four rats to feed each day to 
each cat. 

We will feed the rats the carcasses of 
the cats after they’ve been skinned. 

Now get this: 

We feed rats to cats and cats to rats 
and get the skins for nothing. The 
shares are selling for five cents each 
but the price will go up soon. 

Invest now while opportunity knocks 
on your door. 

CALIFORNIA RANCHING COMPANY. 

Some gullible people will try to buy 
this stock. It’s a foolish fake, of course, 
but no more foolish than many wildcat 
schemes being promoted today. Investi- 
gate before investing. Don’t hand your 
money to any unknown  glib- 
tongued salesman. 

Notwithstanding the warning at the 


over 


Did You 


By L. A. JOHNSON 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Syracuse, New York 


I pledge allegiance to my Flag and 
(to) the Republic for which it stands— 
one Nation indivisible — with liberty 
and justice for all.* 


end of the sign, the bank reported sixty 
inquiries and several people anxious to 
make immediate purchases. 

Advertising is education. Calvin 
Coolidge ably impressed this fact in an 
address which the 
quoted: “It seems to be probable that 


from following is 
of all our economic life the element on 
which we are inclined to place too low 
an estimate is advertising. When we 
stop to consider the part it does play in 
the American life of production and 
trade we see basically it is that of edu- 
cation. It its the 
existence and nature of commodities by 


informs readers of 
explaining the advantages to be derived 
from their use and creates for them a 
wider demand. It makes new thoughts, 
By 
changing the attitude of mind it changes 
the material condition of the people.” 

Uncle Sam is one of the foremost 
admen. He advertises a free country; 
he advertises peace and good will; he 
advertises progress and prosperity. That | 


new advertisers and new actions. 


his advertisements have paid is shown 
by the continuous 
growth of the nation in population, in-| 


and 


tremendous] | 


dustry, commerce and finance. lf 


nese |; 
From the beginning of the war, the}; 


American advertising man has_per- 
formed a service of incalculable benefit| 
to his nation. He has sold Americanism) 
He has! 
helped the government in its financing 
by heroic effort in selling bonds. He 
has promoted every service of the fight- 


as it never was sold before. 


ing and civilian armies. He has stimu- 


lated that great influence we call the]! 


American spirit. 

The adman of the new era has big 
responsibilities. He must sell American 
goods not only in his own land but must 
help in the of foreign 
markets. He must bend his efforts to 
keep the American spirit as earnest and 
constructive in peacetime as in wartime. 


development 


He is getting ready to meet his greatest 
challenge under his proud banner— 
TRUTH! 





Know? 


OR half millions of) 
school children have recited this 
pledge. Now millions more have 


added their voices to this salute to our 


a century 





: 


t 
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Hag that has swept actoss our country 
Little known the 
wrote these imperishable words or what 


is about man who 
inspired him to write them. 

The author was Francis Bellamy and 
the pledge was published for the first 
time the Youth's 
September 8, 1892. 
Bellamy 
writer on the staff of the 
panion, At this time the 


in Companion on 


Francis was an editorial 
Youth's Com 
Youth's Com 
panion was in the middle of a campaign 
to awaken in the young pupils of the 
schools their love of In one 


year, the Youth's Companion, led by 


country. 


James Upham, one of the proprietors, 
helped 30,000 schools raise the Ameri 
can Flag accompanied by appropriate 
exercises by the pupils. 

At the States’ Superintendents Con- 
vention, a national affair, held in 
Brooklyn in February 1892, Mr. Up 
ham sold these superintendents the idea 








—the name 
‘Tension’ meant 
envelopes with pat- 
ented button and string 
fasteners, (Tension Tie) 
which kept contents un- 
der tension and thus bet- 
ter protected in the mail. 


TO DAY. ee Tension 


means better envelopes 
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_ Kiwanis Wall Plaque or Ash Tray 

Hand Turned Walnut or Mahogany 
6\¢ inches 


Ideal for attendance prize or guest 
speaker gift, $2.00 


near Sample paperweight, $1.25 


DEMONSTRATORS, 1743 Harrison St., Chicago, 12 
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SPEECHES © “ 


on om" hee @n any 
enfidential 
“er awd a? b ery Occamen, colle — $i Public Speak 
MY. Officers Hand? ook with Ir —~- t Parliamentary 
ms sat of prepared taike mailed free upon request 
jom rs jew Jekes and Humoreus Talks mailed month. 
ly, $7 a year. Speakers Joke Beek. $1.50. Tonst 
mae ere Bemer G de. i Stag Night Stories, $1.5 Saiee- 
ede Pu Lines For Every j why $1.50 
PROGRAMS Program, Chairman's Fun Book, $1.50. 
Ladies ht Program, $5. Best Club 
& Ledes Btunte, $1.50 Cell, Desk 1 1.50 
@ seadian orders filled. Write! 


NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
4S 2014 Terbenson Cleveland, 12, Ohie 
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HONOR ROLLS 


A FITTING TRIBUTE TO 
THOSE IN SERVICE 
Beovtiful plaques, many 
designs in sizes for any 
number of name plotes. 
Send for prices, literature. 
INTERNATIONAL BRONZE 
TABLET COMPANY 


36€ 22nd St. NYC.10 


























FLAGS—U.S. & ALLIES 


Banners—Badges—Gavels 
Honor Rolls 
Party Hats and Favors, etc. 


“OLD GLORY’’ MFG. CO. 
505 So. Wells St. Chicago 7, Il. 














EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Honor Roll Plaques . Lapel Buttons . Luncheon 
Badges - Flags & Banners- Road Signs Speaker's 
Stands - Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 

SEND FOR KIWANIS C < we 
















Please address Chicago 6, 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 









Public Speakers!! 


the criticism, re-writing 
Lectures, Theses, 


and 
Re- 


We specialize in 
ghostwriting of Speeches, 


views, Sermons, Short Stories and various types 
of Book-length manuscripts, etc. Prompt, scholar- 
ly, individual and confidential service. Expert 
research. You get full and exclusive use of all 
material ordered. No disappointments Testi- 
monials galore. Send $3.00 for each 10 minutes 
you want your speech to occupy Special fiction 


courses Printed sermons, speeches, and lectures 
also furnished. Free circulars on request. 
Continental Writers’ & Speakers Bureau 
210 FIFTH AVE. DEPT K NEW YORK CITY 
SOCSCCOHSESEHESESSOOSESSSESSSSEESEESEEEES 





SPEECH DEFECTS 


CAN BE CORRECTED 


stuttering can be absolutely cor 
and normal speech restored. All fear of 
in public removed, Voice restored when 
due to sickness or shoek Speech developed in 
backward children. Martin Hall is the only resi- 
dential institute in America devoted entirely to 
the correction of speech and voice disorders and 
recognized by the American Medical Association. 
For information address: 
DR. FREDERICK MARTIN, Director 
Martin Halil, Box K, Bristol, R. t. 

An endowed national institute for speech « 


Acute spasmodic 
rected 
speaking 


disorders 











PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington, 14, 
D. C. Many years’ practice U.S. 












Courts and Patent Office. 











of making this a national affair. Francis 
Bellamy was appointed chairman of an 
Executive Committee of five to engineer 
the public of this scheme 
and to prepare an official program for 
the October 


school. 


acceptance 


12 exercises to be used in 
every The initial responsibility 
to arouse public interest fell upon Mr. 
Bellamy. 

This patriotic work could not have 
been placed in better hands, Bellamy 
was born at Mount Morris, New York, 
May 10, 1855. life 
spent in the Mohawk Valley, the city 
New York. His father 


on His early was 


of Rome, was 
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He 


Rome and 


pastor of the First Baptist Church. 
attended grammar _ school 
1872 


\cademy. 


in was graduated from the Rome 
Free Four years later, gradu- 


ated from the University of Rochester. 


Francis Bellamy loved American his- 
tory and it is no wonder because his 
boyhood and early manhood were spent 


Mohawk Valley—his 


home town of Rome was the spot where 


in the historical 


our Stars and Stripes were first flown. 
*Later modified “I pledge allegiance to the 
United States,” and further modified on Flag 
Day, 1924, I pledge allegiance to the Flag of 
the United States of America and later 
sions “to” was added after “and.” 


ver- 


Stop Showing Your Ignorance! 


By Pfc. 
S a chaplain’s assistant at the 
field Altus, Okla- 
[I am writing this article 
that, 


be 


army air in 
homa, 
believe for intelligent 
people to 


we are still pitifully aboriginal and un- 


because | 


claiming sO progressive, 


original in the way we do our cursing. 
We have improved about everything, 


and invented millions of new machines, 


gadgets, and ideas. We have even 

coined such new and modern expres- 

sions as, “gettin’ on the beam,” “pitch- 

in’ woo,” and “‘cuttin’ the rug,” yet we 

are still using the same old cursing 

repertoire that our ancestors used as 
back as history records. 


I am not going to attack this weak- 
ness to any extent from the moral side, 
because everyone knows that profanity 
is a sin of the first degree, yet we go 
right on dragging God’s name the 


mud with all the disrespect we can heap 


in 


upon Him. How can we expect God’s 
help if we continually and openly dem- 
little He 


name around 


onstrate how means to us by 


tossing his in dirty in- 
sults and impiety ? 
But this 


seem to have done any 


doesn’t 


good in the past, 


sort of argument 


I’m going to appeal to you, who are 


through your social and _intel- 


lectual pride. I don’t know 
get the idea that it is manly to see how 


guilty, 
where men 
profane and dirty they can talk. To me, 


when I hear one of those “big mouths 


shooting off,” I immediately class the 
oaf as stupid, weak, and uneducated. 
He shrouds himself in a cloak of arti- 
ficial strength, thinking it smart and 
effective, but all the time he is only 
showing how little and low his mind 
really is. How can anyone be consid- 


ered more manly because he uses dirty 


speech any more than he can be con- 


ALDON DRISCOLL 


sidered more manly if he doesn’t brush 
his teeth or bathe? As women 
who’ve learned to swear—they re 
ful. they 


make 


for 
piti- 
to 
attrac- 


They do everything can 


themselves feminine and 
tive, yet defeat their own purpose by 
adopting one of the most vulgar habits 
of the man. 

Now | “let’s wise up and get 
in the groove.” If your 
so small that you must resort to such 
auxiliary then “for Kate’s 
(not Christ’s)” let’s little 
As you know, a person can 


say, 
vocabulary is 


expressions, 
sake use a 
originality. 
curse and still not drag 


God’s name 


into it. The worst cusser I ever heard 


never once used the name of God, 


sacred terms, to unvent his 
feelings. “Great balls 
“Why 
ning broad-jump into the nearest mud- 
puddle?” “Well I'll be a sun of Nep- 
tune !” “Where thunder 


you been?” Sometimes I really admired 


any other 


of fire!” he’d 


shout, don’t you go take a run- 


he’d rave, in 


him for his spontaneity. The madder 
he got, the faster it flowed. But he 
never had to borrow from our stock- 


barrel of tiresome and now quite mean- 
ingless profanity. 

If we use profanity, are setting 
aside our faith in 


hold to our faith, 


we 


its favor, and if we 
how can we ask God 
to damn anything? If we fear hell for 
ourselves, how can we, even in jesting, 
And finally, 


go around repeating like a thoughtless 


wish it on others? if we 
parrot the profane curses of the ages, 
but 


using it only to fill in and to give our- 


not realizing what we are saying, 


selves a feeling of authority—then we're 
just plain ignorant. 
Only a dirty mind can produce dirty 


speech. 








“MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING” HAS COME OF AGE 


Management Engineering ... as a result of 
notable service to Business and Industry 
has now come of age. During the period 
embracing World War I and World War II 
it has become a recognized and highly re- 
spected profession. 

After all, the present span of the 20th 
century is a short time for any new pro- 
fession to acquire for itself such unqualified 
acceptance from American Management. 

And the road traveled over these years 
has not been an easy one. Blocked by wars, 
depressions and periods of inflation, it can be 
truthfully said that Management Engineer- 
ing has played a notable part in promoting 
American enterprise and particularly in our 
history-making, war-production activities, 

It is with pride that the Trundle Organi- 
zation (one of 23 members of the Association 
of Consulting Management Engineers) cele- 


brates its 25th anniversary in July, 1944, 


25 years is a mature age when compared with 
the life span of Management Engineering. 

Founded in 1919 with only three em- 
ployees, The Trundle Engineering Company 
now has a staff of 150. Thousands of assign- 
ments for every phase of industry and 
business have been satisfactorily consu- 
mated during that time. 

Today our organization is looking for- 
ward to still greater progress in developing 
and applying its service to the aid of man- 
agement. There will be many new responsi- 
bilities to meet. As in the past, we will 
in the future, endeavor to assist American 
enterprise to maintain its world leadership. 
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